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Partisan     Paper" — "  Unworthy 
Credence." 


of 


The  above  title  is  made  up  of  two  phrases  which  were 
used  in  regard  to  this  matrazine  by  the  Attorney-General 
aiir]  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  course 
of  a  debate   on  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Rill. 

That  two  such  exalted  persooafres  should  have  conde- 
scended to  fic-knowledo^e  even  a  noddinpf  acquaintance  with 
so  younp:  and  unimportant  a  journal  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
and  tryinc:  honour  ;  and  now  that  tlie  world  has  been  made 
aware  by  the  more  exalted  of  the  two  perscmai.^e.s  that  the 
magazine  "had  been  assisted" — and,  presumably,  would  not 
be  a  second  time  "assisted' — by  these  two  eminent  contri- 
butors, the  expectation  will  no  doubt  be  universal  that  the 
career  of  the  journal  must  come  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
as  does  that  of  a  river  which  has  been  suddenly  cut  off  at  its 
source. 

That  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  those  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  macrazine  to  preserve  its  existence  in  the 
face  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  exalted  patronage  and  literarv 
assistance,  is  only  natural  ;  but  whether  it,  or  indeed  any 
publication,  however  well  established,  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  survive  so  dra,'!tio  a  shock  such  as  tliat  withdniwnl 
involves,  only  the  gods — and  its  paying  subscribers — can 
determine. 

In  the  meaiit'me,  before  so  dire  a  fate  has  actually  over- 
taken it,  the  magazine  is  entitled  to  what  is  known  in  regard 
to  criminals  as  a  death-bed  confession — a  cnninninioation  to 
its  readers  ;  an.d  this  is  what  it  lias  to  say  in  vindication  of 
its  now  hostile  attitude  towards  the  novcrmneivt  of  which 
its  two  eminently  impartial  critics  are  prominent  members  ; 
and  it  says  it  out  of  its  inner  journalistic  conscience,  setting 
down  nought  in  malice. 

Our  charge  is  more  particularly  laid  against  the  head  of 


the  Government  because  he  is  the  captain  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, to  whom  was  entrusted  the  launching  of  the  Common- 
wealth ship  c,f  State,  the  completion  of  her  constitutional 
outfit,  and  her  conduct  through  the  shoals  and  shallows  of 
her  first  political  voyage,  which  he  profe.ssed  to  be  compe- 
tent to  successfully  navigate  :  and  as  he  himself  made 
choice  of  his  crew,  and  has  h.ad  the  right  of  a  guiding  hand 
in  all  their  doings,  we  hold  him  primarily  liable  for  the 
failure  to  faithfully  accomplish  either  of  the  three  great 
offices  which  he  so  auspiciously  undertook. 

In  all  that  took  place  prior  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Union,  it  was.  necessary*  to  impress,  and  Mr.  Barton  did  so 
impress,  on  the  Australian  people — and  the  impression 
itself  was  true — that  under  prudent  st,ntesmanship  tJie  seve- 
ral rival  communities  now  joined  under  the  Commonwealth 
miffht  work  together  in  unity  and  peace,  alike  industrially, 
commercially,  socially,  and  politically.  Two  conflicting  fiscal 
policies  had  for  srenerations  torn  the  several  colonies  asunder 
and  involved  them  all  in  enormous  economic  waste.  The 
prevention  of  this  barbaric  conflict  among  civilised  peoples 
at  once  kinsmen  and  neighbours,  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  father  of  federation — ,'>ir  Henry  P.arkes — and, 
in  his  estimation,  one  of  the  most  vital  provisions  of  the 
charter,  under  which  union  was  to  be  accomplished,  was  that 
by  which  the  wretched  barriers  which  had  divided  the  col- 
onies for  generations  and  bred  enmity  and  bitterness  between 
their  peoples,  were  to  he  swept  away  for  ever,  leaving  the 
Australian  people  as  one  indissoluble  community,  with  the 
most  absolute  freedom  of  interchange  and  with  power  to  de- 
cide for  itself  upon  whatever  sinsrle  policy  should  seem  to  be 
just  and  jiracticable  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 

With  the  death  of  that  crreat  statesman  came  the  revival 
of  the  movement  which  had  been  permitted  to  slumber,  even 
while  lie   cried   aloud  for  its   furtherance.        Mr.  Edmund 
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Barton  was  hailed  as  his  suooessor  to  the  cause ;  and  in  due 
time  he  took  it  up  where  it  bad  been  left,  after  it  had  been 
put  into  practical  foa*m  by  others'.  With  the  vigour  of  a 
reformer  and  the  plausibility  of  an  advocate,  he  preaobed 
everywhere  the  brotherhood  of  the  Australian  people,  and 
the  coming  of  a  period  in  their  history  when  each  colony 
should  cease  its  bitter  rivalry  with  its  neighbours,  when  the 
artificial  landmarks  whifh  had  separated  them  should  be  for- 
gotten, and  when  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  and  co-citizen- 
ship should  be  extended  across  the  bai-riers  which  had  kept 
tliem  so  divided  as  different  peoples.  Mr.  Barton's  tempera- 
ment was  admirably  adapted  to  the  framing  of  fine  phrases 
which  were  full  of  promise  and  good  intentions,  and  as  the 
people  of  five  of  the  six  colonies  were  unaware  how  far  the 
coining  and  uttering  of  these  rhapsodic  phrases  and  fine 
sentiments  were  compatiMe  with  a  sheer  inability  to  live 
or  even  act  up  to  them  where  difficidties  might  be  met  with, 
he  was  hailed  as  a  sort  of  heaven-senti  leader.  The  hour  had 
come,  and  the  man  also !  With  these  influence.s  at  work, 
with  these  high-sounding  phrases  in  their  ears,  and  with  a 
band  of  determined,  practical  men  in  each  of  tlie  colonies 
to  assist  in  the  work,  the  partnership  deed  was  drafted  and 
executed. 

And  now  came  the  old   promises  and  predictions.       The 
financial  needs  of  the  States  were  such  that   revenue  jnust 
be  collected  ;    there  could  be  no  fiscal  struggle  for  at  least 
10  years,  for  the  wants  of  the  States  must  be  provided  for  ; 
and  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  assimilation  of  all  the 
tariffs  of  the  Continent.    There  must  be  Customs  revenue ; 
therefore  there  must  be  no  thought  of  freetrade,  no  thought 
of  protection.      The  "l>est"  men  must  be  found ;  friends  of 
the  new  Constitution.       "Mem  must  forget  their  policy  and 
think  of  their  country ;  and  the  tariff  must  be  such  as  no 
Protectionist  and  no  Freetrader  oould  (but  for  the  higher 
aim)  accept."        And  the  MinistiT-  was  formed  ;   but  how  i 
and    of  whom?        Men — Protectionists  and   Freetraders — 
had  done  heroic  work,  irrespective  of  fiscal  policy  ;  for  that 
could  wait ;  but  what  now  of  tlie  fine  ideals ;  of  the  forget- 
fulness  of  their  poliiy  ;    of  the  necessity  for  subduing  the 
fid  fiscal  feud?     Here  is  a  Ministry.     Nine  men  are  choseii 
to  form  it ;  and  in  tlie  teetli  of  its  leader's  preaching,  of  his 
wordy  maxims  and  liis  precepts  and  rhapsodies,  we  find  the 
whole  nine  as  at  first  chosen  of  one  fiscal  creed.       It  was  as 
if  we  had  lived  in  a  country  of  two  races  and  colours  ;   and 
for  peace    and  harmony's   sake  a  Government  of   an  equal 
number  of  each  race  had    been  promised ;    but  there    had 
been  a  Government   formed  of  eleven  men   all  of  one  race 
and  colour  !       What  was  the  result — the  inevitable  result  ? 
AVith  the  admonition  iiljout   forgetting  one's   policy  for  the 
sake  of  one's  countiy   still  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  had 
seen  the  floodgates  cf   tlie  great    issue  opened  up,  and  in 
pla'-e  of  peace  and  harmony  among  a  young  people,  they  had 
w'tnessed  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal   strugsrle  tha.t  had   been 
promised  to  be  suppre.-:sed  or  "sunk"  for  ten  years.       And 
the  eleven   men  chosen   had    immediately  gone    forth,   nor 
to  speak  peace  and  goodwill,  but  to  preach  Protection  itself, 
one  of  the  forbidden  subjects.     Then  the  election  had  come, 
and  Mr.   Barton  li;id  again  counselled  the  unimportance  of 
tlie  fiscal  question.       Everybody  should  give  his  support   to 
one  of  the  "best"  men,   irresjiective  of  fiscal   creed  !       And 
even  while  that  was  being  uttered  by  Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Bar- 
tun's  own  party  had  deliberately  nominated  Protectionist?, 
unknown  to  the  cause  of  Union,  against  capable  Freetraders, 
in  their  insidious  attempt  to  win  a  Protectionist  victory  ; 
and  wlien  the  tariff  had  come — was  it  not  all  of  a  piece  ?  The 
whole  of  the  preceding  historj',  so  far  as  it  had  been  traced 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  was  belied,   and  the  Freetraders  of 
the  Commonwealth  saw  that  they  had  been  politically  trap- 
ped.     And  thei-e  hare  been  further  results  of  a  more  serious 
and  far  reaching  character.        The  nature  of  the  tariff  has 


deprived  the  Gtovernment  of  the  support  of  the  whole  of 
the  Freetrade  Party,  even  of  those  who  had  sat  beside  the 
Government,    but  found    themselves  constrained    to  leave 
them  on  account  of  the  deception  that  had  determined  them 
in  the  choice  of  their  seats  ;   having  lost  the  Freetrade  eup- 
port  and  thereby  created  a  liostile  and  indignant  opposition, 
they  have  been  forced  to  look  for  support  to  an  intermediate 
party  at  whatever  price  tliat  party  chose  to  demand.       The 
payment  of  the  price  in  tlie  shape  of  measures  which  we^-c 
not  urgent,  has  led  to  months  of  delay  and  the  neglect  of 
essential  machinery  legislation.     The  real  and  urgent  busi- 
ness of  the  Commonwealth  is  still  unfinished  or  untouched  ; 
and   already  the  Session  of  the   first  Parliament    has-  been 
dragged  out  for  nearly  a  wliole  year,  instead  of  about  four 
months.       And  perhaps,  worst  of  all,  the  dragging  out  of 
the  sittings  of  Parliament  has  in  the  estimation  of  the  gene 
ral  public,  discredited  the  whole  Federal  institution,  placed 
a  strong  arginnent  in  the  mouths  of  the  anti-Federal  Party, 
left  a  terrible  chaos  in  all  Federal  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration,  and  by  enforcing  months   of    absence    from  their 
homes  u]:ion  many  good  men   who  had   come  from  distant 
States  to  assist  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal  machinery, 
established   widespread  doul>ts  as  to  the    practical    possi- 
bility of  practical  business  and  professional  men  continuing 
to  take  part  in  the  higher  legislature  of  tlieir  country.   And 
all  these  results  have  flowed  from  the  flrst  act  of  apostasv 
in  the  Prime  IMinister  who  thereby  missed  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  his  life  and  by  his  failure  substituted  for  a  great 
name  one  associated  with  broken  promises,  weak-kneed  reso- 
lutions, and  a  fatal   tendency  to  s'it    down  and   allow  men 
of   stronger   jiersonality,  but  of  naiTow   provincial  conceip- 
tion,   to  make  of  him  a  mere  cipher  in   the  politics  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

To  deprecate  and  denounce  all  this  as  we  have  done,  and 
shall  continue  to  do,  has  earned  "United  Australia"  the  title 
of  "a  partisan  paper,"  and  caused  it  to  be  deemed  "unworthy 
of  credence."  Let  the  general  public  judge  on  whose 
slioulders  those  phrases  can  most  appropriately  be  placed. 

The   Free=trade   Leadership. 

The  Sydney  "Daily  Telegraph"  recently  devoted  a  leading 
article  to-  the-  subject  of  Mr.  Reod's  leadership  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Where  is  Mr.  Reid  ?  asks  that  journal,  and  then  it 
proceeds  to  say  tlrat  "if  the  leader  of  a  great  party  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  put  his  private  duties  before  his 
public  responsiliilities  in  a  period  of  supreme  'importance, 
the  result  must  be  damaging  to  his  party,  and  possibh' 
disastrous  to  the  country."  This  is  jierfectly  true  ;  and 
however  irksome  it  may  be  to  Mr.  Reid  to  remain  at  his 
post  asi  long  as  Parliament  is  sitting,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
"penalties  of  greatness" — ^one  of  tlie  inconveniences  and 
losses  which  he  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Free-trade 
party  must  be  prepared  to  incur  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  his  high  office 

Mr.  Re'd  may  answer  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  con- 
templated that.  Parliament  was  going  to  last  the  whole  of 
the  3'ear,  and  even  then  leave  the  Ministerial  programme  in 
a  deplorable  condition  of  incom])leteTiess  and  disorder  ;  but 
though  that  may  be  a  good  excuse  from  a  private  member, 
it  cannot  apply  to  the  leader.  He  is  captain  of  the  "watch 
below"  in  the  ship  of  State  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  positive 
duties  of  the  office  that  he  should  be  ready  to  come  on  deck 
at  any  moment.  To  be  absent  from  his  post  is  to  lose 
opportunities  which  may  depend  upon  his  influence  and  his 
presence.  Already  the  Free-trade  party  suffers  an  impor- 
tant disadvantage  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Ministerial 
party  comes  almost  wholly  from  Victoria,  and  is  therefore 
available  at  a  few  hours'  notice  in  the  event  of  a  crisds,  the 
Oi)position  comes  from  sevei-al  distant  States,  and  it  is 
impassible  to  keep  them  continuously  together,  or  to  have 
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them  I'Ciulily  ;ivailal)ie  for  uiifoi-ostfii  irials  of  political 
streiig'tli. 

This  iiilinnity  and  the  absence  of  the  leader  are  indeed 
only  two  of  many  disadvantages  under  wliidi  the  Free-trade 
party  suffers.  We  liave  more  than  once  drawn  attention 
to  the  "scattered"  character  of  all  Ministerial  effort  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament.  One  is  reminded,  not  only  by 
what  occur>  in  Parliament,  but  by  the  ludicrous  mismanage- 
ment of  the  ]iublic  business,  as  well  as  by  the  crude  and 
apparently  ill-considered  chai-acter  of  the  several  important 
measures  that  have  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses,  of  a 
team  erf  horses  which  are  driverle.ss.  or  which  are  being 
driven  by  so  loose  a  re'n  as  to  be  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  advantages  of  united  effort.  This  condit  on 
of  things  is  unfcirtunate  mough  for  all  concerned:  but 
particularly  for  the  Ministry,  which  has  already  built  up 
for  itself  an  nnenvial)le  reputation)  for  ''drift"  ;  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  conduct  of  i)olitical  aft'a  rs  and  the  fulli!- 
nient  nf  Ministerial  obligations  the  Micawber  princijile  of 
giN-ing  one  more  promise  and  tlien  tlianking  Gixl  that  the 
obligation  has  l)een  performe<l.  Hut  the  Opposition  cs 
apparently  in  no  better  case  than  the  Ministiy  in  this  re- 
s]iect.  Time  after  time  the  (hivernnient  has  lieen  saved 
from  defeat  bv  means  of  the  support  it  has  received  from 
tiie  Opi)osition,  because  from  all  accounts  tliere  is  no  spirit 
of  coliesion,  no  eft'ort  to  keep  rompart  the  comparatively 
large  body  of  men  who  have  come  together  for  the  tirst 
t'me  as  a  political  ])arty  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  six  months  that  have  elapsed  only  two  meetings  of 
the  Opposition  have  been  recorded  in  the  Press  ;  and  if  this 
be  a  true  account  of  it,s  histoiy  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  its  forces  siiouid  be  divided  when  critical  divi>ions 
take  place. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  an  Opposition  that  it  should 
'■find  itself,"  as  Kiplit/g  puts  it  'n  regard  to  the  ditt'erent 
eouiponent  jiarts  of  a  sliip.  Men  are  as  strange  as  children  : 
and  if  they  are  not  bi-ought  together  from  time  to  time  and 
eotisuited.  so  tliat  tliey  may  fiel  that  they  are  moving 
siioulder  to  shoulder,  it  is  hopeless  to  e.xpect  uniscjn  of 
thought,  and  action  when  a  critical  occasion  arises.  IT 
report  be  i-orrect,  then  the  condition  of  the  O|ipo^ition- — .f 
it  can  really  he  called  an  Op])0sition  outside  tlie  sulijeLt  o'' 
I'"rec-trade — is  as  hoi)eless  as  that  of  the  Minisiry.  Mr. 
Ueid  is  nominally  the  leader  :  but  the  U-adership  is  hamled 
over  for  a  whole  month  to  Sir  William  McMillan,  w'lio  li.is 
no  distinct  contrcllintr  pnwer  placed  in  liis  hands,  wlm  i- 
a|iparenil3'  not  authorised  to  call  the  party  together,  and 
who  tliiuvfore   has  to    proceed    upon    his  own  lines. 

It  is  abs'ird  to  expect  that  a  l;ody  of  indt  |ienilent,  s.'lf- 
respecting  men  will  consent  to  be  called  together  at  a 
moment's  no:  ice,  and  asked  to  vote  this  way  or  that,  withoul 
havioLT  In  en  previously  consulted  and  been  asked  to  agree 
to  .s; me  deliniic  schenie  irf  ))arlianientary  warfare,  in  oMr 
view,  a  leader,  wlio  hi  ]>es  and  expects  to  be  one  day  plared 
nt  the  head  of  a  Government,  and  to  have  his  Jiarty  stanl 
at  ids  lark  h^yally  and  liLarlily,  siioidd  make  of  himself  a 
centre,  ro\ind  which  those  who  sui^iiorl  him  may  gather  ; 
he  slioujd  take  them  into  his  conhdeiicc  and  consult  them 
from  tinjc  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  their  views  ami 
learn  how  far  they  agree  witli  his  own. 

The  franch'se  and  the  <fther  electioneering  ccjnditions  (•!' 
tie  Federal  Parliament  arc  sm-h  as  to  guarantee  a  Iji'jrlier 
tvpe  of  mcnd)ers  than  are  rttin-neil  for  the  more  umnicipal 
areas  of  a  State  Parliament:  nn<l  the  hadcr  of  a  Federal 
))arly  on  either  sole  of  the  House  must  recognise  tluil  a 
larger  anniunl  of  con(ideni:i',  more  frecpicnl  consurtal  ion. 
and  the  en  ation  of  a  healthy  ]iarty  spirit  are  rc(|uisite  as 
well  for  llie  success  of  an  Opposili(ui  as  for  drawing  party 
support  at  a  later  stage  when  the  ()])position  comes  to  sit  (ui 
the  right  hand  of  the  Sj)e.aker. 


Queensland    l*iiblic    Opinion. 

Xo  one  can  accurately  define  the  extent  to  which  the 
HrisUine  Courier"  represents  ail  classes  of  ciiizene  in 
(,iueenslaud  :  but  this  is  certain,  that  it  may  be  taken  to 
voice  the  opinion  of  all  the  more  solid  and  far-seeing 
sections  of  its  pe:  pie  in  regard  to  the  future  commercial  ui  d 
industr'al  welfare  of  that  great  State.  It  has  ever  been 
conducted  with  the  same  steady  purpose  that  has  eliarac- 
terised  the  policy  of  such  old-e.stablished  journals  as  the 
•Sydney  Mornin'.'  Herald"  ;  never  laggin<_'  far  l>ehind  in  the 
adojition  of  what  is  new,  yet  never  rus-himr  impulsively  at 
eveiT  hysterical  novelty  that  has  caught  the  pul)lie  favour, 
before  there  has  been  time  to  give  them  even  a  cursor}- 
examination. 

From  such  a  source  the  following  utterances  are  indctKl 
impressive  ;  and  they  should  cany  weiglit  in  high  Imperial 
([uarters,  where  apparently  intluence  is  being  brought  to 
bear  to  check  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  J-ugar 
industry  :  — 

"  The  astoiushing  disclosures  made  in  the  Senate  on  Friday 
touching  the  relations  of  Covernnient  atid  Labour  party 
tear  away  the  last  shred  of  decency  from  Mr.  Barton's  treat- 
ment of  t.tueerjsland.  The  tergiversation  of  the  Labour 
party  on  the  Immigration  Pe.striction  Hill,  itself  a  most 
siu'prising  and  suspicious  jihenomenon.  was  openly  declared 
in  so  many  words  by  the  Leader  of  the  party  to  be  the  result 
of  a  bargain  made  and  jirice  paid  them  by  the  Govern- 
nientt." 

And  in  another  "leader"  of  the  same  journal,  after  deali!e.' 
trencbantly  and  tibrously  with  the  passing  of  the  Katiaka 
Pill,  and  with  the  rebellious  feeling  which  it  has  engendered 
in  the  tjucensland  public  mind,  the  following  uncompromis- 
ing commentary  is  ofl'ered  upon  the  situation  :  — 

"  It  is  not  lure  suggested  for  a  moment  that  the  unfair 
decismn  of  the  Federal  Parliament  will  lie  resisted  by  forro 
of  arms  in  this  State.  That  is  the  last  thought  in  the  mind- 
(f  reasonable  men  amongst  us,  and  they  certainly  centre' 
the  situation  at  the  present  monunt.  Put  a  beginnini:  has 
now  been  nuide  along  a  path  which  may  easily  lead  to  stri'e 
Bitterness  and  mistrust  are  already  prominent  as  the  resub 
of  the  callous  disregard  for  State  intertsts  sliown  by  Mr 
Pa  ton  ai;d  his  colleagues,  and  angry  contempt  is  the  pre- 
valent feeling  for  Federal  Ministers  in  general,  and  for  Mr, 
Dr.dic  in  particular." 

Mr.  Parton  and  his  ci  llcavnies  have  indignantly  ripudialed 
the  charires  of  l)rcach  of  faith  and  political  betrayal  thai 
have  liecn  Innled  at  them  liv  leprescntatives  of  the  Southern 
col(!!iie-'  :  liut  the  foHowiii'.'  passage  from  the  "Courier"  will 
s':ow  that  a  simil  ir  c  nviiti  n  has  been  produced  in  the 
Noithern  State  in  regard  to  the  treatment  ef  tlie  sugar 
industry  :  — 

■  Tetrayal  if  *!  e  grossest  ch.iracter  has  be;n  our  expi- 
rieiice  at  the  hands  of  men  who  caujc  North  ti>  persuade  us 
into  union,  and  who  ]ia\e  gone  S:  nth  l<i  sacritiee  us  at  the 
(a'l  <  f  a  I. a' our  clicpie  which  I  appens  to  In  Id  the  bahmce 
of  p^  wer.  Such  are  the  clenuuils  of  danger  in  tlie  situation. 
We  claim  th't't  the  way  in  wh  eh  the  Kanaka  Hill  h:is  been 
hai:dled  in  botli  the  lb  use  if  Hi  prcst  ntativcs  and  the  S.iiato 
is  a  tiavesty  upon  legislation,  and  we  shall  certainly  a|  pe.d 
to  ibc  Thione  to  prote.t  cs  against  men  who  are  either 
i'jiioranl  of  i  iir  ditbciilties  or  are  detirmimd  to  ignore 
them." 

It  is  proliable  that  we  arc  in  tlie  eve  of  a  new  .\i;stralian 
issue,  in  regar<l  to  which  all  of  the  most  level  In  aded  cit.zcns 
of  the  Commonwialth  uniy  (ind  it  ncicssary  to  make  a  tirm 
stand.  10-  in  the  altertiaiive  I'ace  a  very  far-reach iiiL'  problem. 
Thirgs  no  larovr  tli:m  a  man's  h;ii  d  sometimes  ^:'  w  to 
great  dimensions.  That  stroigand  inlbiential  representa- 
tions will  now  be  made  to  the    Imperial   autlioritiis  to  delav 
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or  obtain  a  modification  in  the  Kanaka  Bill  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  ;  and  no  doubt  the  most  will  be  made  of  Mr. 
Barton's  own  empty  platitudes  in  regard  to  the  "destruc- 
tion" of  existing  industries  and  of  the  celebrated  "pattering 
feet"  appeal.  The  former  doctrine  has  been  put  into  prac- 
tice with  a  vengeance  in  framing  a  tariff  which  was  to 
preserve  Victorian  industries,  which  have  been  already 
fiscally  subsidised  for  over  35  years  ;  but  the  same  des'.re 
to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Queensland  sugar  in- 
dustry has  been  conspicuously  absent ;  not  only  has  tho 
term  of  years  allowed  for  the  importatioB  of  Kanaka  labour 
been  limited  to  a  very  few  years,  whilst  the  continued  pro- 
tection to  Viotorian  industries  has  been  continued  inde- 
finitely ;  but  a  course  has  been  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
excise  on  sugar  which  will  have  the  effect  nf  handicapping 
the  industry  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  (only  in;  the  case  of 
black  labour)  not  a  few  yearg  hence,  but  as  early  as  July  of 


1902.  The  consideration  for  the  existing  industries  of  the 
one  State,  and  the  callous  want  of  consideratioa  for  those 
of  the  other,  are  indeed  instructive  object,  lessons. 

Now  all  this  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  in  its  strongest 
light  before  the  Imperial  Government,  which  is  the  last  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  upon  the  King  as  the  final  signatory. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Goveraor-General  will  take  upon 
himself  theresponsibility  of  assenting  to  the  Kanaka  Bill ;  and 
if  the  Queensland  appeal,  which  will  be  a  strong  one,  is 
effectual  with  the  Imperial  Government,  and  either  delay 
or  modification  be  suggested,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
witness  a  veritable  volcano  of  indignation  from  those  who 
are  disappointed,  in  which  we  believe  the  Commonwealth 
Govermnent  will  be  weak  enough  to  join.  If  such  an  event 
should  come,  we  shall  hear  of  further  threatened  moves  ; 
and  then  the  level-headedntss  and  the  real  love  of  Empire 
will  be  subjected  to  a  severe  tost. 


[This  division  ul  liie  columns  of  United  Attstrahii  is  intended  to  afford  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of  any  andeveiy 
l^ind,  on  stiljjects  of  general  .Australian  concern,  such  views  .tnd  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of   the  policy  of  the  Magazine  itself.) 


The  Commonwealth   Defence  Bill. 

As  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be. 


By  Sen.xtor   Lieut. -Colonel  Neild  (N.S.W.) 


"  The  English  are  not  a  military  nation,  but,  thank  God, 
they  are  a  fighting  people."  These  words,  attributed  to  the 
Great  Wellington,  typify  the  inhabitan's  of  Australia,  by 
vei-y  many  of  whom  any  form  of  militarism  is  deemed  an 
abomination,  and  deadly  conflict  regarded  as  a  recreation. 
Descendants  of  those  whose  adventurous  character  took  them 
from  the  placidity  of  British  life  to  encounter  tlie  vicissi- 
tudes of  remote  colonization,  there -are  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  -Vustrahia  to  whom  the  restraints  of  military  discipline 
are  well  nigh  unendurable,  yet  to  whtm  the  liazard  of  fierce 
strife  irresistibly  appeals.  With  these  st^-nt  meiits — these 
deeply-rooted  feelings  fervently  representid  in  the  Legisla- 
ture-— the  task  of  preparing-  for,  and  passing;  throu^'h  the 
Federal  Parliament,  an  efi'ective  Bill  for  Commonwealth 
Defence,  was,  and  is,  a  venture  not  to  be  entered  upon  with 
a  light  heart. 

Tliat  the  measure  submitted  to  the  Huust-  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Minister  for  Defence  difl'ers  materially  from 
that  prepared  by  the  Federal  M-ilitary  Cummittee,  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  expeeted,  as  evidencing  the  divergent  views 


of  professional  militarians  and  political  laymen.  But  tlr.' 
difficulties  surrounding  the  question  are  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fo'lowing  facts: — On  the  9th  July  the  Rifrht 
Honourable  Sir  John  Forrest  moved  the  seco-nd  reading  of 
his  Bill  of  120  clauses  ;  by  the  28th  August  v;ii-icus  private 
members  of  the  iHouse  of  Representatives  had  given  notice 
of  their  intention  to  move  the  omission  of  5,  to  amend  -30, 
and  insert  1 1  new  clauses.  Just  fourteen  daj's  later  Sir 
John  Forrest  tabled  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the 
omission  of  6,  to  amend  21,  and  insert  8  new  olauses.  With 
proposals  before  the  Chamber  to  alter  about  80  clauses  out 
of  120,  aver}-  considerab'e  number  being  amendments  of 
vital  consequence,  the  enterprise  that  lies  before  the 
Ministry  must  be  esteemed  no  holiday  pleasantness. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  those  aspects 
of  the  Bill  which  relate  to  matters  of  Military  Discipline  or" 
routine,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  changes  that  the  measure 
has  undergone,  and  is  likely  to  undergo,  and  mors  parti- 
cularly in  respect  of  olauses  involving  questions  of  public 
policy. 
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By  the  phrases,  "as  it  was,"  is  meant  the  Bill  as  prepared 
by  the  Committee  uf  Militaiy  Commandants ;  "  as  it  is" 
is  meant  the  Bill  as  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, plus  the  Minister's  proposed  (tabled)  atnendnients, 
and  "as  it  wiil  be"  is  meant  the  Bill  with  the  [xws.ble  altera- 
tions fui-eshadowcd  by  the  numerous  amendments  of  winch 
notice  has  been  giveu  by  private  members. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  Bill 
"as  it  was"  and  "as  it  is"  lies  in  this,  that,  while  the  mil.tarj- 
Commandants  desired  that  all  appointments,  promotions 
and  questions  of  discipline  should  vest  solely  in  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  Bid  "asit.s"  provides  for  Ministerial  respon- 
sibility in  these,  as  in  all  other  matters.  Thus  the  words 
Governor-Ceiieral,  wherever  used,  mean,  "the  Governor- 
General  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  E.vecutive  Council." 
The  proposed  military  oligarchy  is  swept  aside  and  the 
principles  of  responsible  governuient  ai-e  applied  to  the 
Commonwealth  Army.  This  provision  will  undoubtedly 
bo  found  ill  tiie  liill  "as  it  will  be,"  no  proposal  to-  the 
contrary  having  been  made  by  any  member.  I'arl. anient 
appears  wiil.ng  enough  to  contide  the  control  of  the  I'ublie 
Service  (L'lvil)  to  a  CL>nlmls.^ioneI•,  but  indisposed  to  curtail 
ministerial   authorJy   in  respect  to  matters  miliiary. 

The  Bill  '  as  it  was"  provided  that  the  General  Uflicer 
Commanding-in-Chief  and  tiie  iS'aval  Commandant  should 
be  the  "respons.ble  advisers"  of  the  Minister,  but  the  iiiU 
"as  ;t  is  '  provides  for  something  vastly  different.  Sir 
John  Forrest  has  gi\en  notice  of  new  clauses  providing  for  a. 
Council  of  Defence,  which  is  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  to 
the  Governor-General  in  respect  to  many  matters  of  import- 
ance. This  Council,  as  proposed  by  the  Minister's  amend- 
ment, is  to  consist  of  the  Officers  Commanding  the  Military- 
and  Naval  Forces,  the  District  Commaiidants  and  two  Com- 
manding Officers  of  the  Citizen  Forces  appointed  by  tlie 
Governor-General.  In  addition  to  the  duties  laid  upon  it 
directly  by  the  Bill,  it  will  be  the  duty  af  the  Council  to 
enquire  into  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  tlie  Minister,  and 
into  "any  matter  relating  to  the  defence  of  the  Common- 
weal tli  without  such  reference.'  As  very  nmch  has  betn 
said  in  the  House  of  Ittpresentatives  in  favour  of  the  consti- 
tution of  such  a  Council,  it  is  reasonable  to  assuine  that 
this  proposal  will  be  found  in  the  Bill  "as  it  will  be,"  not- 
withstanding professional  soldiers  of  high  rank  regard  it 
with  abhorrence,  it  is  a  V^ictorian  invention,  and  widely 
divergent  opinions  are  expressed  regarding  its  operation 
in  that  Colony  in  times  past.  Indeed,  some  of  the  legends 
ill  circulation  regarding  j  roccedings  during  sittings  oi 
the  V'ietorian  Council  of  Defence  would  make  nice  light  read- 
ing if  published. 

As  regards  liability  to  servo  in  the  Defence  Force,  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  the  liill  "as  it  was"  and 
"as  it  is,"  nor,  as  the  amendinents  of  which  notice  has  been 
given  need  scarcely  be  taken  seriously,  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood of  change  in  the  Bill  "as  it  will  be."  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Commonwealth 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  00  was,  is,  and  will  bo  liable  to 
serve  in  the  Defence  Force,  and  in  the  following  order,  in 
times  of  emergency  : 

1.  All  men  between   18  and  .'iO  years,  being  unmarried  or 

widowers   without  children.       The  official  estimate   of 

Class  1  is  aao.oou. 

2.  .\ll  men  between  ."30  and   15  years,  being  unmarried  or 

widowers  without  children.        The  official  estimate  of 
Class  2   is  137,000. 

3.  All  men  between  18  and  15  years,  married  or  widowers 

with  children.       The    otliciiil  estimate   of    ClaR.s   :!    is 
215,000. 

i.     All  men  between    15   and  GO  years.        Official  estimate 
is  212,000. 


In  times  of  peace  the  Defence  Force  is  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment  only.  Enlistment  is  to  be,  ia  the 
I'ei-manent  Forces  for  the  period  prescribed,  and  in  the 
(;itizen.  Forces  for  three  years,  but  if  his  term  of  servic* 
occurs  during  a  time  of  emergency,  a  man  is  to  be  liable 
to  serve  twelve  months  longer.  Except  m  times  of  emer- 
gency, a  man  may  purchase  his  discharge  by  payment  ot 
X2  during  the  first  year  of  his  enlistment;  XI  during  the 
second  year,  while  during  the  third  year  he  may  claim  a  free 
discharge. 

As  to  exemptions,  there  is  some  difierence  between  the  Bill 

as  it  was"  and  "as  it  is."  As  it  stands,  members  and  offi- 
cials of  Parliament,  Federal  and  State ;  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, Federal  and  State,  and  Magistrates,  Stipendiary  and 
Police,  are  added  to  the  list  of  exemptions  as  provided  by 
the  Bill  of  the  Military  Committee.  A  quiet  waggery  seems 
to  undedie  the  proposal  of  the  Military  Commandants  in 
desiring  that  Members  of  Pariiament  should  be  liable  to 
serve  in  the  Defence  Force.  Is  it  at  all  possible  that  this 
proposal  may  account  for  any  part  of  the  whole-souled  fer- 
vour with  which  some  members  sought  to  wither  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  and  military  men,  all  and  sundry  J  Military 
service,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  appears  highly  obnoxious 
to  niany  'patriots,"  and  the  possession  of  a  commission,  to 
a  fustian  orator  who  does  not  possess  one  himself,  is  a  very 
heinous  off'ence.  It  may  be  a.ssumed  that  the  Bill, 
"as  it  wiil  be,  '  will  pluce  Members  of  the  Federal  Par- 
liament and  of  the  State  Parliaments,  together  with  judges, 
ministers  of  religion,  warders  and  the  other  'unconsidered 
triries  •  in  the  list  of  prospective  noncombatants.  Notice  has 
been  given  of  an  amendment  to  exempt,  upon  conditions  to 
be  prescribed,  those  whose  rel.gious  doctrines  forbid  tlie 
bearing  of  arms. 

It  cannot  bo  supposed  that  if  this  be  enacted  there  will  be 
many  applications  for  exemption  upon;  these  grounds.  So 
long  as  a.  man  under  45,  is  married,  or  is  a  widower  with  a 
child  or  children,  517,000,  or  over  half  a  million  of  men, 
stand  between  ium  and  compulsory  service,  while  if  he  is 
15  years  of  age  or  upwards,  702,000,  or  over  threfrHjuarters 
ot  a  million  of  men  stand  between  him  and  the  obligation 
to  serve.  To  any  man  entertaining  religious  scraples 
against  military  service,  the  question  "  Is  marriage  a  fail- 
ure i"  must,  so  far  as  the  Defence  Bill  is  concerned,  be  an- 
swered in  the   ali'rmative. 

As  regards  the  composition  uf  the  Active  Force,  there 
has  bcH.Mi  but  little  change  from  the  BUI  prepared  by  the 
Military  Commandants,  and  the  BiU  "as  it  was,"  "as  it  is," 
and  "as  it  will  be,"  is  unlikely  to  present  many  material 
differences.  Permanent  (the  Commandants  proposed  to 
call  them  "Hegular")  Forces,  Militia  Forces  and  \olu.ueer 
I'orces  w.ll  form  the  Active  Foixes  of  the  Commonwealth 
llie  lirst  division  will  consist  of  the  Stafi— including  adju- 
tants and  instructors— the  Koyal  Australian  Artillery  and 
such  units  as  the  fully  paid  Submarine  Miners  or  Torpedo 
Corps.  The  second  division  will  consist  of  tiie  Partially 
laid  Regiments  and  Corps,  while  the  third  will  consist  of 
ihuse  who  serve  the  country  without  fee  or  reward  exevpt 
much  carpiig  from  the.se  to  whom  pavm.  nt  t\,r  aet.n.i  or 
suppo^ed  service  is  the  sole  standard  „f  nuM-it.  Judg- 
ing by  past  experience  and  present  cnditions,  the  third  di- 
vision will  be  found  chielly  in  New  South  Wales. 

Regarding  the  Keserve  Fe.rces,  the  Bill  "as  ;t  is"  d  ffers 
considerably  from  the  Bill  "as  it  was,  ^  1„  ,|,e  Command- 
ants Bill  proposal  was  made  that  officers  and  nun  who  had 
served  for  tliree  years  in  the  Active  Forces  mi-ht  be  drafted 
into  a  "War  lieservo'  and  receive  the  p.ocril.od  rate  of 
"War  Reserve  Pay."  The  police  of  the  States  were  also 
to  be  railed  upon  to  serve  in  "ary  omerceucy,"  The  Bill 
as  it  is"  provides  for  the  i.lneing  of  three  vcars'  service  men 
Ml  the   Reserve.        The  Minister's  Bill  do^s  net  propce   to 
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.T      fl,^  ^f^tPs-  Police        Particularly  is  it   silent  with  fully  coped  with  by  incoi-poraimg  the  Cadet  Corps  with  the 

rt  Tnc     o  the  condU^s  of  f^^^^e   Lino  hint  is  given  as  DefLceVorc.     It  should  i.e  .a ted  that  the  Biil  as  intr. 

whether  this  is  to  be  volunt-ary  or  con.puls.ry.  How  these  duced  by  the  Minister-  is  sought  to  be    -^^  ^  ^^f  ^  ^f_ 

■as  it  will  be"  it  would  him   in   relation   to  Cadet   Corps,  and  the  foregoing  state 


matters  will  be  provided  for  in  the  Bill ' 

be  diffi-ult  to  forecast.  But  in  the  Comiuandants"  Bill  there 
was  a  larger  scheme  put  forward,  authorising  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  to  arrange  with  the  Imperial  Governmenl 
"for  the  further  formation  of  ( I  for  the  formation  of  further) 
War  Reserves  on  such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper,  and 
for  the  temporary  employment  of  the  members  thereof  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,"  a  proposition  remin- 
iscent of  General  French's  press  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Imperial  War  Reserve  in  Australia.  jS'o  mention 
of  such  a  Reserve  appears  in  any  part  of  the  Bill  :  "as  it  is,  ' 
•»nd  it   is  safe  to  affirm  none  will  appear  in  tlie  Bill  "as  it 

mil  be." 

The  provisions  relating  to  Rifle  Clubs  were  clearly  set  out 
in  the  Bill  ''as  it  was."      These  clubs  were  to  be  formed  for 
"purposes  of  drill  and  rifle  shooting."       The  Bill  "as  dt  is" 
omits  drill,    and    the    clubs    are,   therefore,   apparently   to 
consist  chiefly  of  the  genus  "pothunter."     The  Commandants 
made  verj-  complete  pro^asion  for  the  conduct  of  Rifle  Clubs. 
The  Minister's   Bill   is,    as   regards  this   important  matter, 
simply  a  blank.       Possibly  it  is  intended  to  arrive,  here- 
after, at  some  determination  as  to  what  Rifle  Clubs  are  to 
be,  and  provide  for  their  conduct  by  regulation.       Neither 
Bill  proposes  that  members  of   Rifle  Clubs  shall  belong  to 
either  the  Active  Forces  or  to  the  Ht  serve.       They  were  and 
ai-e  to  be  "neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red  hen-ing"  in 
time  of  peace,  but  in  cases  of  emergency,  according  to  the 
Bill  "as  it    was,"  and  "   as  it  is."  the  members   are  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  Active  Forces,   and  be  subject  to  the  same 
drill,  training  and  discipline  as  members  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers.        It   is  scarcely   possible  to   pass  from   clause 
30  of  the  Bill  "as  it  is"  without  noticing  its  singular  com- 
position.      Rifle  Clubs  shall  consist   of  Members   of   Rifle 
Clubs  constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed,  for  the  purpose 
of  rifle  shooting,   and  who  have  taken   the  oath   set  out  in 
the    Tliird    Schedule    hereto,     before    some   commissioned 
officer."       Necessarily  "the  manner  prescribed"  means  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  adopted  by  the  Governor-General-in- 
Council.       Hence   tlie   Governor-General    and  his  Ministers 
are  to  define  and  order  how  members  of  Rifle  Clubs  are  to 
be  constituted,    but  wliether    physic-ally,   morally,  or  intel- 
lectually   i.s    left    to   the    imagination.        Except    in    the 
matter  of  grammar  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Bill 
"as   it  will  be"  will  in  respejt  of  Rifle  Clubs  difl'er  greatly 
from  the  Bill  as  prepared  by  the  Minister  for  Defence. 

The  important  question  of  Military  Cadets — it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  no  provision  has  been,  nor  is  sought  to  be. 
made  for  Naval  Cadets — has  undergone  some  changes.  The 
Bill  "as  it  was"  provided  for  boys  over  fourteen  and  under 
seventeen  years  of  age  tO'  be  formed  into  Senior  Cadet  Corps, 
from  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  retire  upon  complet- 
ing tjieir  eighteenth  year.  Tlie  Bill  "as  it  is"  goes  very 
much  further.  School  boys  over  twelve  3'ears  of  age  maj' 
be  formed  into  Cadet  Corps,  and  boys  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not  attending  school, 
may  be  formed  into  Senior  Cadet  Corps.  Service  in  such 
Corps  is  to  terminate  with  the  coiuj)letion  of  a  lad's  nine- 
teenth year.  It  is  evidently  intended  to  take  the  control  of 
school  cadets  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  this  may 
possibly  lead  to  disputation,  for,  as  Cadet  Corps  are  not  to 
fcrni  a  part  of  the  Defence  Force,  and  "Cadets  shall  not  be 
liable  for  service  in  time  of  war,''  it  may  be  cjuestioned 
wliether  the  Commonwealth  has  a  right  to  deal  with  their 
training.  Clearly  their  training  will  be  simply  so  much 
education,  and  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  does 
not  specify  education  as  one  of  the  matters  confided  to  the 
Federation.       However,    this    difficulty   might    be   success- 


ment   expresses  the    latest    Ministerial    proposal,   which    is 
l.kely  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  "as  it  will  be." 

Under  the  heading,  "Calling  out  Defence  Force,"  the  Bill 
"as  it  was"  and  "as  it  is"  dealt  and  deals  w.th  the  conditions 
of  service  in  time  of  war  or  emergency.      The  Commandants 
Bill  did  not  mince  matters.     It  provided  plainly  in  express 
words  that  the  entire  Defence   Force  might  be   called  out 
"for  active  service  anywhere  witliin  or  without  the  Common- 
wealth," and  be  placed  'under  the  orders  of  the  Commander 
of  His  Majesty's  Regular  Land  or  Naval  Forces,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  Commonwealth  or  any  other  place  where  the 
Force  is  required  to  serve."       The  last  quoted  words  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bill  "as  it  is,"  but  the  Minister  has  notified 
his  wish  to  excise  the  last  sentence.       The  emphatic  enun- 
ciation of  tliei  intention  to  require  the  entire  Defence  Force 
to  serve  abroad  was  evidently  too  bald-headed  an  admission 
to  meet  with  approval  in  political  quarters,  and  in  the  Minis- 
ter's Bill  the  phraseology  has  been  altered,  though  the  inten- 
tion remains.       Service  abroad  is  euphoniously  designated 
"serviice  without  the  Commonwealth  for  the  defence  thei-f 
of,"  and  service  "beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  f( 
the  defence  thereof."       Clauses  48  ,(b)  and  50.      As  already, 
stated,  clause  52  contains  the  words,  "in  the  Commonwealtli 
or  any  other  place  where  the  Force  is  required   tO'  sei-ve," 
earlier    words    in   the  clause    speaking     of     the    "Defence 
Force  or  any  part  thereof."       It  seems  more  than  doubtful 
whether   the    Ministry   recognised   the   existence    of   the^e 
words.       To  a  deputation  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Victoria 
the  Prime  Mimster  emphatically  asserted  that  no  member  of 
the  Citizen  Forces  would   be  required  to  serve  beyond   the 
limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Sir  John  Forrest  when'  mov- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the   Bill,  said  (vide  Hansard,  p. 
2169,   Vol.   9) — "The  men  who  will  be  liable   to  be  called 
upon   to    serve   without   the   Commonwealth     will     be    the 
small     body     of    permanent     men."       Again,     "No     mem- 
ber     of      the     Citizen      Forces — and      those       men     con- 
stitute      the       vast       majorit}-      of     the     whole      body — 
will  be  required  to  serve  without  the  Commonwealth,  unless 
he  voluntarily  agrees  to  do  so  for  the  defence  thereof  .     .     . 
or  in  ease  of  the  Naval  Forces  while  training  on  board  ship." 
And  yet  further — "There  is.  however,  no  jirovision  whatever 
under  which  Citizen  Forces  may  be  sent  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Commonwealth,  unless  they  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  serve  without  the  Commonwealth,"  and  the  same  thing 
was  repeated  later  on,  vide  p.  2171,   "There  is  nothing  in 
the  Bill  to  compel  members  of  the  Militia  or  of  the  Volunteer 
Forces  to  serve   beyond   the  limits  of   the  Commonwealth, 
unle.s.s  they  are  desirous  of  doing  so."       Clearly  tlie  Minis- 
ter's words  are  coutradictoiy,  because  if  a  man  "voluntarily 
agrees"     to     serve     abroad     he-     is      not      "required      to 
serve."       But     the     action     of     the     Minister     in     noti- 
fying    amendments     to     omit  subsection     (b)      of     Clause 
48,     and     the     words     quoted    from    Clauses    50    and    52 
plainly  indicates  that  the   Ministry  recognises  its   mistake 
and  is  anxious  to  withdraw  a  proposal  that  citizen  soldiers, 
enrolled  for  the  defence  of  their  homes,  should  be  liable  tc 
compulsory  service   anywhere  on  the  earth's  service,  under 
the  plea  of  such  service  being  for  the  defence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.      Every  war  that  the  English  have  fought  for 
the  defence  of  England,  since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  has  bsen 
fought  abroad.       For  the  defence  of  England  or  England's 
interests —(the  things  are   identical)— English  soldiers  and 
English  sailors  have  invaded  or  harried  the  shores  of  almost 
every  country  on  earth.       Tlie  wounding  of  the  Emjiire  in 
any  of  its  parts  would  involve  an  injury  to  Australia  :  hence 
it  might,  indeed    would,  make  for  the  defence  of  the  Com- 
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mon\vealtli  to  conduct  military  or  naval  operatians  in  almost 
any  portion  of  the  world.  Yet  it  may  well  be  questioned 
wlu'tla'r  i-ompulsory  service  abroad,  even  under  tliese  con- 
ditions, is  properly  detnandable  i>f  citizen  soldiery.  Arfru- 
ment  on  the  point  is,  however,  unnecessary.  Australia 
will  always  be  able  to  furnish  more  men  for  voluntarj-  ser- 
v;ce  abniad  than  the  Commonwealth  could  atlord  to  equip. 
The  Ministers  proposed  .^mendnunts  are  certain  of  sub- 
stantial adoption,  and  compulsory  service  abroad  will  find  no 
place  in  the  Hill  ''as  it  will  be."  Indeed,  so  complete  has 
been  the  Ministerial  repentance  that,  it  is  now  si)u<rht  to  omit 
Clause  49,  wliich  provides  for  the  compulsory  service  abroad 
of  the  Permanent  Forces.  PrdvisOn  is,  however,  re- 
tained for  voluntary  enlistment  for  I'orci'j'n  service  to  "aup;- 
ment  any  (jf  the  King's  Regular  or  otlier  Forces,  or  to  occupy 
or  defend  any  place  beyond  the  Kmits  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

In  respect  of  Drill  and  Training  ilic  Hill    as  it  was"  made 
reasonably    ample    provision    for   annual    training.        This 
was  to  be  for  not  less   than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty- 
four  days,  including  the  time  occupied  in  coming  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  place  of  encampment.       There  were  also 
to  be  any  number  of  drills,  without  pay,   during  the  year. 
.Militia  and  Volunteers  alike  were  to  be  subject  to  conditions, 
physical  and  legal,  of  active  service  "during  the  whole  of  the 
period  for  which  they  are  called  out"  for  the  annual  train- 
ing.      The  service  was,  therefore,  compulsory  under  serious 
pains  and   iicnalties.       Hut,  wh.le   Militia  men    were  to  be 
|>ai(l.   Volunteers,   under  exactly  similar  conditions  of  duty 
and   ]ienalty,   were   to   receive   nothing.         This    ineqiuility 
might,  however,  be  expected  to  speedily  work  its  own  cure. 
There  would  -soon  be  no  Volunteers.       P"ew  men  in  Australia 
can  afl'ord  to  give  twenty-four  days  unremunerated  service 
per  annum — (plus  any  number  of  iidditional  unremunerated, 
detached  days  of  drill) — and  this,   coupled  with  being  sub- 
jected to  the  exactions,  hardships,  and   penalties  of  active 
service,    together    with    the   unequal    tre.itment,    might   be 
expected  to  kill  out  volunteering  witli  the  utmost  celerity. 
But,  like  the  patent  pill,   the   Minister's  Bill  "removes   all 
diflBculties."        With  a  happy    optimism,  everything — (h-il- 
ling  and  dispensing  with  drill  ;  training  and  dispensing  with 
training  ;  length  and  conditions  of  duty,  annual  or  ])eriodi- 
cal  ;   ]  ay,  general   or  partial — everything  is  to  be  "as  pre- 
scril>ed."        But    the   Bill  "as  it   is"   is  silent   regarding  the 
supplyii'.g  of  food  to  the  forces.       Certainly  it  would  be  ;m- 
\>ossible,  under  Clause  47  as  (to  he)   amended,  to  proclaim 
a  "case  of  emergency,"  and  then,  under  Clause  74,  to  order 
■'the  qu.irteriii'jr.  billeting,  and  cantoning  (tf  mendjcrs  (^f  the 


Defence  Force,"  under  "  penalties  not  exceeding  five  ]iounds. 
or  forty  days'  imprisonment,  vide  Clause  104.  It  is  noi 
intended  apparently  to  give  any  payment  for  this  "quarter 
Ing,  billeting,  and  cantoning"  of  the  Forces  upon  the  ])eople 
of  the  Commonwealth.  How  all  these  matters  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Bill  "as  it  will  be''  it  would  be  unwise  to 
suggest. 

The  onesidedness  of  the  Bill  'as  it  is'  calls  stioncly  for 
amendment.  Almost  every  precaution  that  human  ingen 
ity  can  suggest,  has  been  devised  to  obtain  despotic  power 
over  members  of  the  Defence  Force.  Authority  is  sought 
to  dismiss  an  officer  at  any  time,  without  notice  given  or 
charge  made,  but  there  is  no  provision  enabling  an  officer 
of  the  Citizen  Forces  to  resign,  though  there  is  such  pro- 
vision for  officers  of  the  Permanent  Forces.  Power  is  also 
sought  to  alter  the  seniority  of  officers.  This  appears  (o 
be  ultra  vires.  Section  84  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion Act  enacts  that — "Any  such  (transferred  officer)  who  is 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  retail: 
all  his  existing  and  accruing  rights." 

Again,  a  soldier  or  sailor  is  to  \>e  liable  to  discharge  at 
any  moment,  without  cause  given  or  stated ;  yet  if  he 
wishes  to  retire  he  is  to  be  niulct('<l  a  pound  or  forty  shillings 
as  already    explained. 

Exemptions  from   jur}-  service  granted  for  nearly   forty 

years  to  members  of  the  Defence  Force,  are  to  be  abolished. 

Billeting  without  recompense  is  to  be  enacted.     Ferries 

and  wharves,  etc.,  whether  in  public  or  jirivate  ownership, 

are  to  be  used  by  the  Military   Forcts  without  payment. 

Civilians  are  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  Militan- 
Courts,  and  are  to  be  liable  to  fine  and  imjirisonment  for 
contempt  of  same. 

Penalties  by  fine  extend  to  two  hundred  pounds  ;  impris- 
onments to  three  years.  A  Military  Cotirt.  consisting, 
probably,  of  officers  wholly  without  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  evidence,  and  without  the  smalle.st  training  or  experience 
in  judicial  matters,  may  sentein'e  a  m.an  to  death.  There 
is  no  valid  ro.'ison  why,  in  times  of  peace  at  any  rate,  such 
extreme  authority  should  not  be  vested  in  the  ordinarv 
Criminal  Courts. 

To  deal  witli  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  |iro|iosals 
contained  in  the  Defence  Bill  "as  it  was,"  "as  it  is"  and  "as 
it  will  be."  would  require  the  prolonging  of  this  article  to 
nearly  twice  its  length.  This  is  necessarily  imposs  ble.  A 
more  congenial  task  would  be  to  write  of  the  Hill  "as  it 
should  be."  The  jirescnt  version  leaves  much  tn  be  de- 
sired. 

Jxo.  C.    Xkii.I). 


A   White   or    Piebald    Australia. 
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In  your  November  issue  a(  liiitii)ii  is  (hrectrd  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  coloured  immigration,  as  laid  hi  fore 
the   Conference   of  Premiers  in    London  in  1807.     It    may  be 

permissible,    before  canvassini;    llie    ^i i  li    of   ihe    .'^'enotary 

of  .Stale  for  the  colonies  to  briefly  review  llir  circuiii^lanci -■ 
thai  li'd  up  to  it. 

Indastrial  compctilion  first  lnoiiglii  the  (|U'-I  loii  of  .\si.iiic 
immigration  prommenlly  brfoic  the  colnnial  public,  espori- 
ally  during  th(>  lioiglit  of  the  cold-diKninp;  fever.  Tlieri-  is 
no  m  ed  to  recount  the  fioroc  resenlmont  engondered  nmonfc 
the  uhile  digticTs  by  llic  app^'iiraiiee  of  llioiisands  of  ('bine...' 
in   tleir   midst,    nor    the  I'.xtrome   nuasiin  s   resorted    to   as  a 


remedy.  It  is  sufficient  to  .say  that  witli  each  .~iicoeedini: 
year  the  ih  maiid  for  excluding  colound  ahens  lias  become 
more  g  m-ral  and  more  cmpliatic,  and  ihe  spreading  antagon- 
ism wa>  cDnlemparaiiouis  with  the  extension  of  their  sph  r^' 
of  indu.stry.  Beginning  ns  gold  miners,  the  C'liiiiese  graduall.. 
eneroaclied  up<in  I  lie  domain  of  the  li.4d  lalnuiriT.  tliedom  >li 
help,  lln^  artisan,  the  sliop-keeper.  and  linnlly  Ibe  nn-rrbaiii 
and  .at  the  heels  of  Ibe  Celestial  have  come  the  As.syriaiis. 
Indians,  .lapaneso.  Malays,  Kanaka^.  .Javanese  an. I  o  lieis 
I'iaeli  of  ibisi'.  though  iliHeniig  in  some  poini-  pii-eiii  iii- 
diislrially  tlie  same  cbariuteri-tie-.  Tli.y.  lil,.  ,l.,liii  (Jilpiii. 
nro  of   frugal  mind;    and  being  mostly  eonloiit    i^itli    rici-   and 
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rags,  are  formidable  competitors.       The  result  has  been  that 
the  coloured  man  has  obtained  in  Australia  almost   complete 
possession  of  several    important  avenues   of  industry.        In 
field  work,   gardening,  and  furniture  making  they  are   parti- 
cularly   prominent,    while   the    coloured   cook    is   ubiquitous. 
Those  who  have  prospered  frequently  add  to  their  wealth  by 
importing  (as  so   much  merchandise)  their  compatriots  under 
contract  to  work  out  the  passage  money  over  a  term  of  years, 
during   which  period  the  latter  are  virtually  slaves.        It  li 
worthy   of    remark    that    Thursday    Island    is    now    almost 
completely  given  over  to  the  men  of  colour,  they  having  dis- 
placed nearly  all   white   employes.       The   pearling  boats   are 
still  controlled  by  whites,  because  of  the  Queensland  law  pro- 
hibiting   others    from   owning   them.        The   Government    of 
the  Norlhern  State  has  shown  the  greatest  readiness  in  pro- 
tecting the  capitalist   against  coloured  competition,  but  the 
white  diver  or  labourer,  is  allowed  to  go  under  in  the  struggile 
without  an  etiort  being  put  forth  to  help    him.       And  yet 
this  is  the  action  of  a  Ministry  that  accuses  the  Labour  party 
of  regarding  only  class  interests  1      So  far  as  working  capacity 
is  concerned,   the  white  labourer   or  artisan   can   more    than 
hold  his  own ;    but  his  standard  of  living  and  general  comtort 
being  relatively  high,  and  frequently  having  a  wife  and  cliil- 
dren  to  support,  lie  has  to  give  way  to  the  Asiatic,  the  success- 
ful competition  of  the  latter  being  only  limited  by  his  com- 
parative scarcity. 

The  most  important  danger,  however,  is  that  of  racial  con- 
tamination.      If  any  of  us  were  asked  to  crystallise  our  hopeu 
for  Australia's  future,   we  should  probably  say  that  we  wish 
to   see  her  peopled  by  a  race  perpetuating  and   possibly  em- 
phasising all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon — has 
love  of  freedom,  his  courage  in  face  of  ditticulty,  his  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and  his  adaptability  to  every  new  condition  that 
presents  itself.      It  is  true  that  the  British  people  of  to-day 
aie  the  richer  for  the  various  infusions  of  new  blood  received 
in  the  past,   but  these   were  nearly  all  from  sturdy,  vigorous 
races,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  latter  day  Asiatic.       And 
80  in  Australia.       While  we  wish  to  secure  the  predominance 
of  the  British  ty^e  (we  welcome  immigrants  of  European  des- 
cent who  are   wi.ling   to  merge   themselves  in  the  social  and 
industrial   life    of  the  community.     In  a  few  decades    their 
children  will  have  intermarried  and  remember  only  that  they 
are  AustraUan?.       But  with  the  Asiatics  and  other  coloured 
races  it  is  dilferent;    their  every  thought  and    aspiration  is 
foreign,  and  they  can  never  assimilate  with  our  social  fabric. 
Nature  seems  to  have  drawn  a  cleavage  line  almost  coincident 
with  colour,  for,  d.sguise  it  as  we  may,  there  is  always  latent 
in  the  white  a  distrust  not  uomingled  with  contempt  towards 
the  man  of  darker  hue.       Those  of  our  daughters  and  sisters 
who  inter-marry  with    them    are  regarded  as   self -sentenced 
outcasts.       Holding,  then,  that  they  are   inferior,  is  it   wise 
to  a^low  them  to  enter  Australia.       History  teaches  us  that 
the  intermingling  of  an   inferior    with  a   superior  race  drags 
the  latter  down,  in  some  cases  producing  a  class  even  lower 
than  either  of  the  original  elements.       The  mere  presence  of 
a  considerable  factor  of  the   population   deemed  unfit  to  be 
other  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  is  demoral- 
ising to  the  remainder.      It  has  created  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America  the  class   known  as  "mean    whites,"  who  regard 
honest  labour  as  "nigger's  work,"  and  are  content  to  shame- 
lessly  sponge  their  way  through  life.       And  it  must   be  re- 
membered  that  undesirables  are  proverbiaUy    prolific,    with 
the  result  that  their  descendants,  each  inheriting  some  dis- 
qualification for  life's  struggle,  increase  in  greater  ratio  than 
the   best  elements  of  the  population.       The   ambition  of  ail 
of  us,  I  preaume,  is  to  see  in  Australia  a  Democracy,  educated 
not  only  in  the  conventional  sense  but  m  all  that  pertains  to 
good  citizenship  and  one's  duty   to   one's   neighbour,    and   1 
contend  that  is  impossible  while  there  exists  in  the  population 


an  element  essentially  servUe.  We  want  none  in  Australia 
who  cannot  be  entrusted  with  franchise  in  the  fullest  degree, 
and  few  of  those  who  plead  for  the  black  man  will  advocate 
his  being  endowed  with  the  right  to  participate  in  the  framing 
of  the  country's  laws. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  without  coloured  labour  the  im- 
mense resources  of  our  tropical  or  sub-tropical  territory  will 
remain   undeveloped,   but  that  I  am  not   prepared  to  admit. 
The  adaptability  of  our  race  has  been  proved  the  world  over, 
while  iu  Northern  Australia  white  men  have  accomplished  the 
most  laborious   work   under  all   variations  of   climate.     Then 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to-day  Science  is  coming  to  our 
aid  with  giant  leaps,  and  it  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who 
would  say  for  how  long  it  wiU  be  necessary  to   employ  hand 
labour  even  for  tropical  field  work.       But,  as  I  have  already     • 
indicated,  railways    have    been    built  iu  the  tropics   through 
pestilent  marshes,   sugar    cane  has  been  thrashed    and   cut, 
mines  have  been  opened  up  and  worked,  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  kept  at  their  teicest  heat — and  all  by  white  labour,     it 
is  smiply   a  question  of  inducement  in  the  shape   of   wages, 
and  sufficient  men  can  be  secured  for  any  occupation.       1*08- 
sibly,  if  white  men  alone  are  relied  upon,  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment in  the  north  will  be  slower,  but  how  much  will  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  lose  by  delay?       Certainly  the  circulation 
of  a  few  pounds,   but  that  is  as  nothing  compared   with   the 
price  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the  north  were  developea  by 
servile  hands.       It  is  said  a  line  can  be  drawn  east  and  west, 
south  of   which  the  coloured   labourer  should  not  come,    but 
the  failure  of  Diiey's  line  in  the  United  States  demonstrates 
the  impossibility  of  its  application  here.       You  cannot   pre- 
vent  leakage  southwards,    as   has   been  proved    by    Chinese 
immigrants  getting    into   Queensland    by  the    overland  route 
from  Port  Uarwm.     Ihe  fact   is,   the  temperate  chmes  have 
just  as  great  an  attj-action  for  many  coloured  people  as  for  the 
white  man,  and   they   will  use  all  the  cunning  attributed  by 
Bret  Harte  to  Ah   Sin   in  order  to  evade   any  law   confining 
their  movements.       We  should  make  up  our  minds  to  deveiOp 
the  north  through  white  men  only,  and  though  progress  may 
be  slower  it  will  then  be  upon  lines  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  keep  us  clear  of   entanglements  that  would  lead 
to   untold   trouble  for  those  who   take   up  our   inheritance. 

It  may  be  urged  that  coloured  aliens  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  constitute  any  real  danger  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Even  if  that  were  admitted,  it  must  be  remembered  that  any 
disease  is  easier  to  cope  with  in  its  early  stages,  and  to  this 
as  to  other  matters  the  old  adage  applies :  'A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  The  number  of  coloured  aliens  in  Australia  at 
the  last  census  iu  April,  1901,  is  not  yet  accurately  obtainable, 
but  it  IS  estimated  at  about  fcO,COO.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
more  northerly  portion  of  the  continent  where  the  evil  nas 
already  assumed  an  acute  form.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected,  as  Asiatics  would  naturally  be  first  imported  to 
these  places,  where  conditions  were  simi'ar  to  their  native 
surroundings.  In  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia 
(soon,  we  hope,  to  be  under  absolute  Federal  control)  we  find 
the  Chinese  largely  outnumber  the  white  population ;  and  in 
Queensland  the  latest  figures  show  the  white  population  to  be 
468,551,  exclusive  of  prisoners,  lunatics,  etc.,  while  the  col- 
oured races  (exclusive  of  aborigines)  number  23,636 ;  a  prc^- 
portion  of  1  alien  to  every  19.8  whites.  Taking  adults,  the 
proportion  is  1  alien  to  11.3  whites ;  but,  more  significant 
still,  if  adult  males  only  are  taken  into  account  the  proportion 
is  1  alien  to  6.6  whites.  Who  will  say  it  is  not  a  menace  that 
already  every  seventh  man  in  Queensland  is  a  coloured 
alien? 

If  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  wise  to  discourage  the  immigration 
of  these  undesirables,  the  question  of  method  arises.  For 
many  years  Australia  has  been  toying  with  the  subject,  by 
passing  legislation  of  a  more  or  less  restrictive  character.  The 
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jjcoiilc  at  iiUoival<  have  awakciud  to  tlif  •;riiou>ii('ss  of  thr 
issiK-s  involved  and  di-niaiidcd  llial  llic  colour  iini'  sliouUI 
1)1-  diawn,  Inu  usuall.v  liavi-  rolaijsrd  into  somnoU'iicv  without 
iiuicli  hiiiig  ai-liicvcd.  Various  Acts  wctc'  passed  rcstrictinn 
;hc  inimigiation  of  C'hiucso.  while  lu  189(i  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  concerted  action  amonK  thi-  various  Australian 
colonies  with  regard  to  the  ahsohite  exclusion  of  coloured 
races.  The  historv  of  tlie  negotiations  is  well  known,  the 
British  Government,  through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  advising  a 
trial  of  restrictive  measuri>s  only  in  the  first  instance.  'Ilia. 
advice  was  followed,  and  severaj  colonies  passed  laws,  which, 
where  vigorously  adinini^ti-red,  have  had  the  elfect  of  sligluly 
dimini^hincr  ihe  nuinher  of  iinmigrants  of  ilie  class  objected 
to.  .sitill.  iveii  where  th.^o  laws  prevailed,  tlie.v  continued 
to  arrive  in  suHicieiii  iiiiin'iei-  to  inipri's^  oh-ervant  men,  ami 
with  the  consuinmation  uf  Kideration  it  uas  lioped  that  a 
definite'  declaiaiieii  of  polic.v  on  the  ^uhjeci  would  be  mad.- 
I).v  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  I'he  p.'ople  everywhere 
asked  for  total  .■\clusion.  satisfiid  that  lialf  measures  would 
prove  of  no  \ali''-.  The  lir<i  gi-iieral  election  uiul.T  the 
t'onstitution  has  demoiisirat  (I  an  iiui-iisity  .if  feeling  on  the 
vubjett  that  wa~  uiisUspectid  liy  inaiiy  of  ilin~e  h  lui  professed 
to   gang.'   luiblic   upinion. 

Ii  is  said  that  exclusion  bi'cause  of  race  or  colour  ma> 
.nib.irrass  the  l'".mpire  in  its  relations  with  tlie  F.astern 
nations,  and  on  this  luad  yon  i|iu)ie  approvingly  the  sp.'eeli 
of  yir  Chiini'ieriniii  lii'for.'  tli.'  (.'olonial  Preniurs  in  l;-;)7- 
It  will  !).■  iiolic'd.  liDUeiir.  that  .Mr.  t  h  .  inlieihiDi  li  iii-elt 
appi'.'ciai.d  the  iinporlance  of  the  iiuestion.  as  he  .said  "An 
iniinij;raioii  of  thai  kind  (Asiatic)  must.  I  quite  understand, 
in  till'  niter,  si,  of  the  eolimu  s  he  prevent.  (I  at  all  hazards, 
and  we  shall  not  offer  any  opposition  to  th.'  proposals  intended 
with  that  obj(-it."  That  «as  an  all  iinportanl  statemeni. 
though  it  is  tilled  down  iiy  u  hat  fidlou.d.  u  li.'ii  he  ask.'il 
that  ».'  -Iiiiulil  bear  in  iiiiiid  tli.'  iiadiiioiis  ol  ilii-  Knipir.'. 
.  spi'ciall\  111  ri''alioii  to  its  Indian  |iii-se-s|iiiis.  I  adiiiil  tliai 
Britain's  world-wid.'  Kmpire.  touching  »t  so  many  points  th.' 
inletesis  uf  oilu'r  powers,  r.'iiuires  all  that  sound  siati'sman- 
ship  ami  diploniafy  can  tieeoniplisji  to  avo.l  ditticuir.i's  and 
.'ntangleinents  and  to  tliat  .'Xieiii  oii'  imii  symiiailiise  uilh 
the  effoiis  of  .\lr.  (  liainb.'rlain  m  liarininiis,'  tin-  d.'sir.  s  ot 
ill.'  eol.jiii.'s  on  ciloured  iininigi-at  ion  uitli  the  sUsc.  pi  ibilii  i  s 
of  (iiir  '\asi,>rii  ni'iglibeuis.  Hm  I  .1.  n\-  tli.'  pr.i'ialnlUN'  of 
anv  will '-sprc  ad  f.'.'ling  b,  iiig  aroiisid  r,i  lnd;a  by  .■xclnsive 
legs'ation  as  pr,)p:;sed.  A  rac  that  his  submitted  so  long 
I'j  |)atenial  governmeni  without  raising  a  ci)lierent  desire  to 
b.'  permit  I.  d  a  \'oiie  in  the  control  of  Indian  affairs,  is  n  ;i 
liki  ly  to  taki'  off. 'lie. ■  at  biaiig  k.pt  oiii  nf  a  eiuinlry  wlin-li 
the  gr.'at  bi)(!\  of  tlieiii  lia\'.'  no  .1.  sir.-  to  .■nt.r.  Tli.'  Indians 
liav.-  Ii;  en,  .nil!  a|)parenily  uill  In  ilniiiig  iJritish  domina- 
tion, r.'gard.'it  as  subjects  onl\  and  iioi  as  ciii/.i'iis.  'Ilia' 
view  I  do  iiol  .|iiarr.j  with.  Inn  it  pr.iv.s  that  Mr,  (  liaiii- 
berlain's  refer.'iici's  to  th.'  loyalty,  u.alili  and  cullivaiion  of 
the  Indians  are  so  man\'  fine  words,  and  evidence  no  inten 
t  ion  of  putting  th.  in  mi  ili.'  same  plan.'  a-  our  s.^lf-gov.  riinii; 
pi'ople  of  (Ireater  liriiaiii.  Tli.'  (Iiin.'s.'  Iia\-.'  bi'com.'  so 
accUst.im.'il    III     l.'gislal  ive     barrnrs    iIh'    woild    ov.r    that      no 

troubl.'    d    li.'   anticipated    from   lliein.   « Inch    i.'aves"  .lapan 

as  ilie  iiiily  I'oiisid.'ra.ble  outsuli'  factor  in  iletermining  the 
iiii'ihod  of  I  xi'lusion.  1  beli.  v.  the  .Japan.'s.'  (iocrnm.  n: 
lia\.'  no  di'sir.'  that  any  greai  proporlion  of  ili.'ir  propl.' 
should  .■migrati'  lo  .\ustralia,  a^  th,'\  i-.i-Danis,'  tlmi  a  loss 
of  iiopnlat  ion  iiieans  the  r.'diwtion  of  ili.'ir  resources  m  i  lie 
-tniggl.'  llial  si'i'iiis  immiinnt  in  Kasteni  wat.'rs.  It  is  with 
ill. 'Ill  alsii  a  inalli'r  of  s.'ntimeiii.  anil  during  the  debate  on 
the  immigration  Hesirietion  Mill  in  tin'  llous.'of  Rejir.'seii-' 
i.-itivi's  ui'  Were  assured  that  .Japan  would  raise  no  objection  to 
th.'  I'jinipean  language  test  on  'he  lines  of  Natal  ri-gisli- 
tion.        Vet    from   recent  correspond. 'ucr  between  lb.'  .lapan.  s, 


Legation  in  London  and  tie-  (olonial  OHice,  it.  would  seem 
ihat  the  'little  brown  men"  object  almost  as  strongly  to  that 
method  as  (o  direct  jirohibition.  1  feil  assured  thai  Japan 
would  be  contiul  with  a  protest  in  eithi'r  coniingeiicy,  as 
after  all,  the  number  of  .Japs  who  wish  tu  come  to  Australia, 
though  large  enough  to  be  a  menace  to  us,  is  hut  a  small 
l)roportion  of  their  total  population.  Mr.  Chamberlain  mis- 
understood the  position  when  he  said  in  1897  that  it  was 
not  because  a  man  is  of  a  different  colour  from  ourselves 
that  he  is  necessarily  an  undesirable  immigrant,  but  it  is 
b.'cause  he  is  dirty,  or  he  is  immoral,  or  he  is  a  pauper.  " 
Each  of  these  is  a  dist|ualiHcafion  ;  but  th<>  main  objection  does 
lie  in  the  colour,  from  the  fact  that  the  darker  hue  connotes 
racial  cliaracti'ristic~  that  are  and  ever  will  be  more  than 
distastefii;     to     our     jieople. 

We  who  inhabit  Australia  to-da\  have  a  trusi  for  civilisd- 
tion  as  a  whole,  and  we  owe  a  special  duly  to  our  children 
and  those  who  will  succe.d  them  to  prevent  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  the  en  ation  of  difficulties  which  lat.r  may  be  in- 
siip.'rable.  Wise  statesmanship  s.eks  to  apply  to  the  future  the 
lessoiis  of  the  past,  and  on.'  sucli  I.  sson  is  the  fatal  results 
atti'iidant  on  atlemptiiig  lo  ffse  the  incongruous  elements 
of  wliite  and  black.  The  .Xnierican  settlers  of  two  hundre<l 
years  ago  little  thought  th.'  coloured  i)oi)ulation  of  the  Unit-^d 
States  would  i  ver  attain  it-  pr.si'iu  proportion,  or  that  the 
ini'vitable  race-hatred  wouhl  lead  to  recent  results.  Hardly 
a  mail  arrives  from  Ann  rica  but  brings  news  of  outrage  and 
lynchings.  organis.  il  miiril.i-  and  burning  alic.  participated 
ill  bv  whites  and  blacks,  m  iliiiame  of  all  constituted  author- 
ity. How  to  r.'inedy  this  '..wfid  londition  of  affairs  has  been 
taxing  the  political  resources  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  States 
for  years  jjasi.  without  a  ray  of  light  being  at  present  visible. 
We  have  the  opportunity  of  avoiding  similar  dangers  by  a 
dell  rmiiial  ion  that.  «  liat.'V.'f  he  the  attitude  of  those  beyond 
the  -eas.  tins  hind  shall  be  pn  served  for  all  time  from  the 
ener.iachinents  of  black,  brow  n,  or  y.  Ihnv.  Let  us  niaKe  this 
a  Britain  of  the  South,  ii.n  in  name  but  in  fact,  peopled  uy 
sturdy  whiles,   .'qeal  in  race,  in   citiz   ii-liip.  and   in  opportun- 
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On.'  of    ih-   niDsi    persisienily    repeated  mis- 

A  Revenue    .um  ni.iiis  ,,f  the  Treasnr.'r  and  the  .Minister 

Tariff".  iif  (,i, ,11111s  ,s   that    in    regard  to   the  Tariff, 

as  proposed,  being  a  compromise  between 
those  of  all  the  States.  If  New  .South  Wales  b.'  referred  to,  it 
Is  said  that  th.'  aierage  must  b.'  taken  over  all.  ami  if  the 
incri'as.'d  duties  in  otii.'r  .States  are  nuiitioned.  the  sain.'  will- 
o-t he-wisp  answer  is  offered. 

Here  is  a  circumstance  from  .\d.'la  d.'.  .\ii  .'Vchlaidi'  soft. 
giiiiils  firm  has  opened  13  shipments  since  the  Tariff  was  im- 
peseil.  On  a  careful  calculation  it  is  found  that  wher.'as  the 
amouiii  of  duly  payabh'  on  ill.'  whole  under  t h.-  form.'r  South 
Australian  tariff  would  have  been  tll3.  the  duty  actually  paid 
iind.'r  th.'  ii.w  larilf  as  proposed  and  imposed— has  been 
LSD.S  :  an  incr.  ase  of  ItIO  p. 'r  cent,  on  the  fornii-r  duti.'s'  This 
:s   what    Mr.   Barton  ealU  a    ■  r.-vi'iiu.'"  tariff. 

riios.'  half-informed  .Viist  raliaiis  who  ar.'  in 
Chinese  lii.'  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Chinese  as  it 
Banking.  bey  were  seini-barbarous.  and  <niite  beliiiul 
the  .\iiglo  -  .'^axlm  race.  might  profit, 
by  periisiiif;  i  he  following  not.':  .Among  the  curios  to 
be  s.en  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  old  Chines,'  Rank  note, 
which  was  bought  by  Sir  .lohn  I'ope  Heiiu.  ssy.  the  late  Govor- 
iior  of  Hoiigkoii.g,  at  an  auction  about  ".'."i  years  age.  It  was 
issued  in  the  l-lili  ('.iitury.  and  is  believ.'d  to  b.'  the  only  oil" 
in  existence  bi'longing  to  this  period,  though  bank-notes  are 
said  to  have  been  used  ill  China  befor.-  ili.'  tiili  Ceinury. 
It  may  be  added  iliat  when  a  bank  fails  in  (  hina.  all  the 
I'leiks  and  managers  have  llu'ir  InaiK  cut  off  and  thrown 
amongst  the  i)iioks  of  the  firm,  wliich  are  sot  on  fire.  For 
over  700  years  a  bank  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  .\s 
the  ancient  Chief  of  Police  in  -The  Red  Lamp"  iis.d  to  re- 
mark.   ■!   wonder!'"     apropos  of    'ri;t. 
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Ipclitice. 

nVt    liavi-    given   i-lstnvhore   our   own    jour- 
First  Federal      u^li.tic    estimate   of    the   performances   of 
Session.  the  Barton  Government  since  the  Cabinet 

was  formed ;  and  we  have  quoted  from  an 
influential  organ  to  show  that  that  estimate  is  not  singular. 
We  are  now  able  to  point  to  a  further  and  even  more  influen- 
tial confirmation  of  our  own  estimate  in  a  leading  article  on 
-The  Close  of  the  Federal  Year,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Sydney  -Morning  Herald,"  of  the  16th  inst.  This  is  its  es- 
timate of  the  work  that  was  expected  : —-The  mam  business 
of  the  first  session  was  to  set  the  Federal  machinery  in  motion, 
and  if  the  Ministry  had  confined  itself  to  this,  and  introduced 
a  tariff  based  on  that  consideration  only,  to  do  duty  until 
other  preliminary  basincss  might  be  disposed  of,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  legislative 
work  of  our  fiist  year  under  the  Commoiiwealth." 

It  IS  not  a  great  tribute  -to  the  excellence  of  the  Ministerial 
performances  that  we  should  be  told  that  "The  most  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  session  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  been 
the  partial  correction  by  the  House  in  committee  of  the  Min- 
istry's great  tariff    blunder." 

We  have  oui-selves  contended  that  the  Government  practi- 
cally put  itself  into  political  bondage  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  losing  its  l.fe  in  the  pursuit  of  a  courageous  policy. 
The  Sydney" "Morning  Herald"  says -.—"Looking  at  the  re- 
sults as  they  actually  stand,  and  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  review  we  publish  in  another  column  this  morn- 
ing, it  will  he  seen  that  the  Immigration  Restriction  Bill  and 
the  Pacfic  Islands  Labourers  lil  have  been  passed,  njt  be- 
cause there  was  immcdate  necessity  for  such  It^gislation,  but 
largely  because  they  involved  the  disposal  of  a  certain  number 
of  votes  in  the  House  which  no  doubt  the  Government  found 
it  convenient  to  propitiate." 

And  here  follow  some  tributes  to  the  consequential  chaos 
in  regard  to  the  most  vital  of  Commonwealth  legislative  neces- 
sitiesl — "The  measures  relat.ng  to  Parliamentary  Elections 
and  the  Franchise  hare  only  reached  their  second  reading,  yet 
in  the  event  of  a  Ministerial  defeat  thoy  might  be  required  at 
any  time." 

And  again: — "It  is  quite  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  in- 
digested Inter-State  Commission  Bill  would  not  have  seen  the 
light  in  its  present  form  if  Ministers  had  correctly  appraised 
the  vigour  and  fight'.ng  capacity  of  the  Opposition." 

Finally,  as  we  have  contended,  the  legal  nerve-coutre  of  the 
Commonwealth,  through  the  medium  of  which  all  State  and 
Commonwealth  abuses  were  to  be  remedied  or  checked,  has 
never  been  brought  into  existence.  As  the  Sydney  "Morn- 
ing Herald  "  says: — "The  Judiciary  Bill  and  High  Court  Pro- 
cedure Bill  have  reached  their  second  reading  stage,  and  have 
come  to  a  standstill  there.  The  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
citizen  und  r  the  Commenwealth  Bill,  of  whi.h  we  hearu  so 
much  when  the  Fedi  ral  delegates  were  in  London,  remain  in 
abeyance,  and  the  Commonwealth  after  a  y.  ar  of  existence  is 
still  without  its  High   Court." 


Lord    Rosebery   recently    observed    that    it 

A  Business    would   be  an  advantage     if     England  could 

Cabinet.       have  a  Cabinet  of  business  men,  such  as  Sir 

Thomas    Lipton    and     Mr.     Carnegie.       Sir 

H.  Campbell-Baiinerman  has  answered  the  suggestion,  which, 

he  says   would  lie  impracticable,   unless  such  a  Cabinet  were 

constituted   on    party   lines.       This  is  just   what   we    should 

expect  a  huxtering  politician  of  Sir  Henry's  type  to  say.     He 

has   not   a  soul   above  '  party"  ;    and  he  himself  is  even   now 

offering  distinct  encouragement  to  the  Boers  by  leading  them 

to  believe  that  there  is  a  considerable  public  opinion  in  their 

favour,    and    that,    if   they   only    persist,    England    will    get 

"tired,"  and  modify  the  terms  which  it  has  been  demanding  as 

the  resailt  of  its  victory. 

If  the  theory  of  p.irty  be  carrifd  much  farther  than  it  has 
gone  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt,   it  is  more  than  proba.ble  that  the 


Kngli-^h  people  will  sooner  or  latc>r  make  some  attempt  to  pre- 
vent its  ,^buse  in  their  Parliament.     Wc  feel  sure  that  if  Sir 
Henry   C'ampbcll-Bannermau  were  a   partner   in,  or   manager 
of,  a"  large  business,   in  which    Sir  Thomas   Lipton    and   Mr. 
Carnegie  had  an  interest  and  a  voice ;   and  if  he  were  to  cou- 
duct  himself   in   regard  to  that  'business    as   he   is    doing  in 
regard       to       the      policy      of      the      Empire,        the      two 
business  men  in  question  would  very  soon  bundle   Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman   out    of   his   position    "neck   and   crop," 
"bag  and  baggage"  ;    for  such  conduct  in  regard  to  a  business 
institution    would    rapidly   bring   it  to   the   ground.     A   few 
more  such    men  as  Sir    Henry    Campbell-Bannerman    in   the 
Briwsh  Parliament  would  play  havoc  with  our  Imperial  reputa- 
tion and  undo  the  work  of  some  of  England's  greatest  states- 
men who  built  up  her  traditional  glory  as  a  nation  that  never 
turns  back  when  once  she  has  put  her  hand  to  the  plough.     Do 
Sir  Henry    Camphell-Bannerman   and   those  who   sympathise 
with  his  view  ever  reflect  upon  the  probable  effect  that  a  with- 
drawal from  the  Boer  war,  or  a  conditional  termination  of  it, 
would  have  upon  the  Indian    Empire?     With  such    a  people 
much,  if  not  all,  depends  upon  the  maintenance  iby  the  British 
of  the   reputation   which  she    is  seen    to  hold   among   other 
nations;   and  if  she  were  to  take  any  step  which  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  suggestive  of  a  partial  surrender  of  the  posi- 
tion already    taken  up,   her  sway    over    the    300  mi'lions    tf 
Indians    would  be  at  an  end.     That  this    "little  Englander." 
who   leads  the  House   of  Commons   Liberal   Opposition    (save 
the  mark!)  represents  the  feelings  of  a  large  number  of  politi- 
cally near-sighted  persons    in    England    cannot    be  doubted; 
for  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  vote  was  taken  at  a  Trades  Lnion 
Congress   on   the    question    of    immediate'y    terminating   the 
South  African  war ;   and  out  of  a  million  persons  represented 
by  delegates,  over  300  thousands  voted  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal— that  is  to  say,  about  one  out  of  every  three.     Such  an 
event  suggests  a  decadent  national  spirit  or  a  low  standard  of 
national  pride. 


Like  all  "very  young"  men.  Lard  Beauchamp 
is  ready  to  express  definite,  even  cut  and 
Beauchamp  ^|j.|^_^^  opinions  about  many  things.  Thac 
on  Australia-  py^agp  of  jji^  character  was  soon  made  ap- 
parent when  he  came  to  occupj'  the  high  official  position  of 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  So  long  as  he  held  that  posi- 
tion journalistic  criticism  was  to  some  extent  restrained,  but 
now  every  one  is  at  1  berty  to  question  the  directly  inspired 
character   of  his  opinions. 

He  has  be,  n  speaking  at  Brixton,  Eng'and,  and  covered  a 
wide  area  of  subjects.  He  "failed  to  .see  why  New  Zealand 
should  federate  with  Australia";  he  could  see  "no  satisfactory 
indications  oif  improvement  in  the  .growth  of  Australian 
jiopulation" ;  he  emphasised  the  "vast  difference"  between 
the  residents  of  Melbourne  and  those  of  Sydney,  and  instanced 
the  "vastness  of  difference"  by  observing  that  "in  the  former 
place  the  Sal>bath  was  observed  w-ith  Scotch  solemnity,  while 
the  freedom  which  prevailed  on  that  day  in  Sydney  savoured 
of  Paris,"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  opportunities 
Lord  Beauchamp  enjoyed  of  witnessing  this  Parisian  savour. 
His  Lordship,  whose  knowledge  of  Austrailian  public  spirit  is 
evidently  not  exhaustive,  was  "of  opinion  that  England  should 
send  out  a  staff  of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  organising  and 
giving  the  required  instruction  to  these  men.  so  that  we  (the 
'we'  is  notable)  should  always  have  a  first-class  body  of  pro- 
perly trained  and  equipped  men  to  fallback  upon  at  any  time 
the  situation  demanded  it."  This  latter  view  is  a  truly  in- 
teresting, if  not  amusing,  one,  and  well  illustrates  the  point 
of  view  of  men  of  the  Lord  Beauchamp  type. 

His  Lordship  further  remarked  that  "Federation  was  not 
perhaps  so  important  as  some  appeared  to  think,"  though  it 
was  "one  step  towards  Imperial  Federation.  "  Here  the  same 
point  of  view  is  prominent. 

The  wonder  to  many  people  is  that  a  gentleman  who  knows 
so  much  as  Lord  Beauchamp  is  so  little  heard  of  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  sound  worldly  and  political  opinions  are  so 
highly  valued  and  appreciated. 
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It   is    hopeless   to    expect   to    convince   the 

Progress!  .ii.^.j.i,g,,  Auslraliau  voter  or  k'gislator  tliat  it 
^*  ^"  is  pos-iblo  that  thr  -progress"   or  '•advaiite' 

Hazards.  „  ;jij.i,  jj^.  j^  sighing  for  may  be  down  a  poli- 
tical clcclivhy.  or  over  an  economic  precipice.  On  the  principle 
of  tlie  prophet  in  his  own  country  it  is  Utopian  to  expect 
,Vnstraliaii  citizens  to  accept  the  autliority  of  their  fe.llow- 
eitizens  on  any  economic  or  sociological  probltm.  We  are 
bcKinniii^;  lo  excite  criticism  in  o!der  communities.  Here  is 
what  (he  merchants  term  "a  fair  s;unple,"  from  the  ■Financier 
and  Bullionist''  (London).  It  is  significanily  headi  d  •Advance 
Australia  1"    - 

■Australia  is  Ijeginning  to  feel  tlic  pinch  of  her  own  econo- 
mic heresies.  .She  proposes  to  prohibit  the  employment  ol 
Lascar  labour,  and  the  Japanese  Government  has  announci  d 
Ihat  if  this  jjroliibition  is  carried  out,  Japan  will  stop  h<  r  mail 
service  to  .\n^tralia.  Nor  is  this  the  entire  inconv(>iiience 
which  Australia  will  l)ring  upon  herself.  At  present  Kngland 
pays  nearlj-  half  the  cost  of  mail  carriage  to  and  from  Aus- 
tralia, Now,  obviously,  this  cost  will  be  greatly  increased  if 
Lascar  labour,  which  is  immensely  cheaper  than  European,  is 
prohibited;  and  it  would  be  absurd  (o  expect  Kngland  to  con- 
tribute anything  towards  the  extravagance." 

.■Viid  here  is  a  piece  of  (|Ui(H  irony  which  every  ■thinking 
citizen"   will  appreciate:  — 

"Our  Australian  brethren  have  shown  u,s  the  way  in  nian;' 
things,  but  in  economic  physic  we  have  much  to  teach  them, 
and  they  will  learn  their  lesson  .some  day,  either  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  experience  or  by  the  thoniur  process  ol 
getting  their  own." 


The  following  shurt   extracts  from  leading 
French  articles  in  tlir  Frmch  paper,  "Le  Courrici 

Criticism.        Australien,"  imblLshed   in  Sydney,  are  in- 
teresting   as   showing    how   the    Common- 
wealth tariff  has  been  regarded  by  the  journalistic  mouthpiece 
of  Frencli  residents  :  — 

"The  change  has  been  received  with  the  more  disfavour 
by  the  people  in  general,  and  the  mercantile  world  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  fact  that  they  relied  on  tlie  pledge  given  by  the 
two  men  who  represent  New  South  Wales  in  the  Federal 
Cabinet — Mr.  Barton  and  Sir  William  Lyne — who,  on  different 
occasions,  have  given  their  constituents  the  assurance  that 
the  tariff  would  not  be  oue  of  an  exclusively  Protectionist 
character,  and  would  be  arranged  in  a  manner  to  give  satis- 
faction to  those  who  do  not  favour  tin-  Citstonis.  except  as  a 
source  of  revenue,- 

Outside  New  South  Wales,  except  among  the  out  and  oui 
Protectionists  of  Victoria,  and  some  other  States,  tlie  tariff 
has  been  received  with  almost  universal  disfavour. 

For  those  who  have  followed  attentively  the  prolonged  de- 
hates  which  have  just  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Repres  n- 
tatives,  it  is  clearly  demftustrated  that  Protection  will  be 
harmful  to  Australia,  and  a  revenue  tarilf  would  have  been 
preferable. 

The  Cabinet,  by  putting  forward  the  ijue^tioiis  of  the  tantf, 
iiiimigration,  and  coloured  labour,  have  succeeded  m  a'-sur- 
ing  themselves  the  assistance  of  the  Labour  I'anv.  and  :iNo  in 
obtaining  a  fictitious  majority," 


United  ^"   •^1"''   ''"*  ,v>ar,    a    month    b,fore   Parli.i- 

.,,_.,_,.  meni  met,  \\v  published  a  b:o;;rapIiical  sketch 

Predictions 


if  the  Pniue  Minister,  the  concluding  ])ara- 
■;rapli  of  which  was  as  follows;  and  we  leave 
uur  read.r-  to  judge  hou  tar  the  misgivings  which  are  therein 
expressed  have,  or  hav.'  not,  hceii   dispelled  :  — 

•Mr.  Harton  has  now  the  futur.-  of  Australia  in  his  hands: 
he  is  surrounded  by  nien  who  havi>  displayed,  in  their  several 
colonits,  considi'rable  individuality  of  character,  and  an  un- 
questionable ability  in  regard  to  local  affairs  ;  but  the  guidance 
of  the  Commonwealth  ship  of  St;ite  is  a  broader  and  d.  ep<  r 
icsponsibility  than  any  one  of  them  has  yet  been  called  upon 
to  coniiw-s  -one  which  may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  prove  suue 
of  them,  though  otherwise  able,  wanting  in  grasp,  in  steadiness 
of  purpose,  and  in  inspiration  for  the  iiigher  oHite.  'Hi  s,, 
liosstble  -horlcomings  in  himself  and  hi-  iieiiienant-  .Mr.  ll:nioii 


must  carefully  guard  against;  for  notwiths;anding  all  that 
the  subject  of  our  notice  has  already  accomp.ished,  it  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  simultaneously  with  the  advent  of 
■  the  hour,'  we  have  found  ■  the  man,'  " 


Some  live  years  ago  Mr.  Barton  was  asEed 

Precept  and    to  write  an   epitaph   in   mimory  of  the  late 

Practice.        Jamrs  P.   Garvan.     Th.s   is  what  he  wrote; 

and  we  rei)roduc<?  it  because  it  illustrates 
with  a  pathetic  clearness  how  high  a  man  may  soar  when  I  e 
has  nothing  lo  carry  but  his  fine  imagination,  and  how  abso- 
lutely flat  upon  the  ground  he  may  lie  when  he  is  required  to 
apply  his  lofty  ideals  lo  the  things  of  earth! 

■  .\n  entirety  of  life  adirnd  with  consistent  principal, 
litled  up  in  the  d  s;haige  of  virtuous  duty,  wiih  njth.ng  ;ci 
conceal;  no  fiicnd-hip  broken,  no  confidence  betrayed;  no 
timid  surrender  to  popuhir  clamour,  no  eager  reaLlies  tor 
popular  favour," 

Comment  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  thinking  men  and 
women. 


It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority   in  the 
Signs.  ■Morning  Post"  (London)  that  Mr.  Chamber- 

lain has  ask<'d  Mr.  Barton  to  forward  to  liiin 
copies  of  all  Commonwealth  Bills  as  soon  as  they  are  intro- 
duced, so  that  answers  may  be  the  more  easily  made  to 
inquiries  from  foreign  Poweis.  who  may  poss:bly  be  affected 
liy  them  if  passed.  It  is  jilso  stated  in  the  same  journal  thai 
-Mr.  Chamberlain  has  iidmitted  that  some  of  the  Federal 
legs  a  ion  has  not  been  of  the  character  which  he  expected. 
It  is  becom.ng  apparent  in  the  Mother  Country  that  states- 
men are  not  as  plentiful  as  blackberries— in  Australia, 


The   ••Shipping    World"    (London)  is  severe. 
Mr.   Barton's    yet  considerate,  in  regard  to  .Mr,  Barton,  and 
Critics,         his  action  over  the  tariff:  — 

■  We  do   not    class    Mr,    Barton   with   tbe 
ordinary  immoral  school  of  Protectionists:    he  is  simply  weak 


Xitciatmc  auD  Hit. 


An  '^''''  "S.V'l'iey  iMoniing  Herald,"  in  displaying 

Australian     ""  '"'''"*'°''  '^■'''^'''-   recording  Miss  Amy  Castles' 


Singer. 


great  success  in  London  concerts,  ob- 
serves in  a  sort  of  editorial  foot-note  that 
■  her  musical  education  is  understood  to  be  still  incomplete." 
Such  a  remark  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  sort  of  notice  that 
used  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  Shakespeare's  time  wh.n 
scenic  art  was  still  undeveloped.  "This  is  a  house  I"  What, 
sort  of  people  are  they  who  require  to  be  told  that  Amy 
Castles'  musical  educ;Uion  is  'underslood  to  be  stiiil  incom- 
plete." Why,  she  is  still  only  a  chit  of  a  girl,  who  has  not 
yet  got  beyond  the  t hi-e.shci'.d  of  her  art.  She  has  an  excellent 
voici',  which  is  after  all  a  gift  of  nature;  but  musical  authori- 
ties have  .said  and  continue  lo  say  that  art  has  done  very 
little  for  it  so  far  ;  and  even  if  they  did  not  .s,\y  so,  isn't  music 
—vocal  iuid  instrumental— like  everything  else,  without  nuU 
The  greati-st  artists  in  the  world— Tiliens  and  Patti  in  singing, 
Rubenstein  and  Padarewski  on  the  piano,  Saracati  an.l 
Jaochim  on  the  vioUn,  Lord  Roberts  on  war,  JIark  Twain  in 
humour.  Bloudin  on  the  light  rope,  Meredith  as  a  lunelist, 
Koeh  on  tuberculosis,  Rontgen  on  X  rays,  or  iM.neoni  on 
wireless  telegraphy,  all  these  masters  would  readily  admit 
that  they  were  mere  chi-ldren  at  their  an  or  their  science; 
for  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton  saJd  of  science  can  be  said  of  all 
the  arts— Every  inch  of  progress  in  them  reveals  another  mile 
of  unexplored  prospect,  '•lucompleto "  indeed!  Miss  Amy 
Castles  is  still  an  infant  crying  in  the  night;  and,  like  hun- 
dreds of  others,  (ho  more  money  she  makes  now  the  less  pro- 
gress .she  will  probably  niako  in  her  art.  And.  afi,r  all.  do 
the  general  vublic  want  art  i-*  If  the  aim  be  lo  make  money, 
then  nmeli  art  defeats  its  own  imrpuse,  for  it  raises  the 
(aste  (>f  the  performer!  and  mak.  s  him  a.shamed  lo  Hade  on 
Ihe  public  taste  f(n-  the  commouplaee.  The  nioi.:.:  is  indeed 
a  dillicuh  one. 
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The  '^^^^'  gpncral  public   must  bo  a   little  tired   of 

/'dvertisine     beinH     remindecl      tliat     this     or     that     iiopuhu 
of  publication    is  under  offer    for   only   'a   tew 

Literature,  ^lays  more."  We  are  familiar  with  the  catch 
phrase.  -Last  night,"  or  the  more  ingenious  and  nou-commil- 
tal  one  of  "Last  nights"  as  applied  to  the  theatres,  but  it  i> 
only  of  late  that  the  same  trick  has  been  applied  to  th<-  sale 
of  literary  productions.  That  great  journal  which  preacher 
dignity  from  year  to  year  in  regard  to  national  affairs —  In 
Times" — wa.s  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  huckstering  method 
of  drawing  the  uuso-phisticated  pi»blic,  by  reminding  them- 
for  many  weeks  in  succession,  and  by  repeating  the  operation 
several  times — that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  the  form 
and  on  the  terms  in  which  it  was  being  ■boomed."  was  being 
offered  for  the  last  time."  Evei-y  well-informed  person  knew  . 
notwithstanding,  that  he  could  purchase  a  copy  at  any  time 
long  after  the  professed  withdrawal.  Just  now  the  publishinj; 
of  that  AuK'rican  literary  hotch-potch-  tlie  Library  of 
Famous  Literature — is  announcing  •'its  final  withdrawal  to- 
day." This  announcement  is  made,  not  in  reguh\r  advertis- 
ing form,  bi't  in  the  insidious  shape  of  a  chatty  paragraph,  in 
which,  after  announcing  the  last  day.  the  reader  is  treated  to 
another  puff  of  the  contents  of  the  many  mixed  volumes.  In 
the  present  instance  !he  actual  hours  of  witlidrawi)!'.  is  an- 
nounced, which  heightens  the  absurdity.  'I'liis  whole  methiiil 
of  applying  to  literature  the  practices  of  the  furniture  auction 
mart  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  only  another  form  of  the  stereo- 
typed cry  of  the  man  with  the  hammer,  who  reminds  us 
that  the  thing  under  ofl'er  is  -'going,  going,  going,  for  the  last 
time  1" 


The  London  Globe'  devoled  a  siib-leadi'r. 
Australian  recently,  to  the  question  of  -whether  Aus- 
f  oetry.  tralian  poetry  is  the  real  thing,"  and  if  so. 
why  Canadian  poetry  is  bitter?  "Litera- 
ture" has  been  dealing  with  it  ;  and  that,  wc  think.  mean- 
Mr.  Patchrtt  Martin,  who  is  the  chief  authority  with  thai 
journal  on  aK  Australian  subjects.  The  best  -Australian  poets 
are  admitted  to  b.'  ■melodious  if  not  profound";  and  they 
are  said  to  be  ■sincere  and  determined  to  sing  of  what  they 
know  and  fei'l."  which  is  certainly  not  a  ■■profound"  eompili- 
ment ;  for  e\ery  jingler  'means  it,"  but  he  never  gets  beyond 
I  hi'  otfic(-bask<>t  notwithstaivdiiig.  The  reasons  given  tor 
Canada's  greater  poetic  production  are  purely  statistical- 
she  has  "a  larger  population."  and  ■by  the  law  of  averages  ha- 
a  greater  chance  of  producing  a  poet  of  genius."  Further, 
"Canada  has  been  settled  longer."  and  ubis  will  be  a  shock  to 
the  White-Australia-Pure  party).  ■■Canada  wa.s  peopled  from 
the  beginning  with  a  better  cla,ss  of  colonists,  and  remained 
in  closer  touch  wiih  the  literature  and  civilisation  ot  the 
Old  Woi'M.  " 


The  Ri  viewer  of  Books.    Magazine-,   etc.,   ni 
Our  connection     with     the     Publishc-d     Proceed- 

Critics.  ings  of    the    Ro.val   Colonial   Institute  (Lon- 

don) thus  refers  to  ■•United  Australia":  — 
Tnis  well-conducted  and  ably  edited  review  ha-  now  become-  a 
well-qstaWished  and  generally-recognised  inedinra  for  ilie 
cussemination  of  information  regarding  the  political,  com- 
raerciaJ,  industrial,  and  intc«lectual  progress  of  the  Australian 
Commonw_ealtli  The  articles,  maaiy  of  which  are  signed,  are 
contributed  by  leading  authorities  of  the  various  States  anri 
are  of  permanent  value  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
country  A  recent  further  addition  to  it-  attractions  is  a 
series  of  illustrated  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  Fede- 
ralists, the  first  being  .Sir  Henry  Parkes,  whilst  the  second 
very  appropriately  deals  wi,h  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Bar- 
wealth   '  "'■  ''  "'     "^'^     •^"^•.'^^fi.-.n    fommon- 


Herbert        records    some   interesting     details     of     the 

Spencer.       hU-  of  England's  greatest     modern     philoso- 

''"''■'  ''"'      Arisidd,.      ,,|       ,1,,.      in,.    „,.,. 

Century.      Mr.    Herbert    Speiice,.    ...,„„,„    .J '  ^    a!;;^   ',s 

ag.'.      He    reM,le-  al    liriKhton.    whither 


he  went  to  live  in  sec^lusion,  after  completing  his  system  of 
synthetic  philosophy.  For  fifty  years  he  has  been  more  or 
less  of  an  invalid — and  for  the  same  period  he  has  been  ac- 
complishing more  brain  work  than  any  other  man.  He  re- 
cently wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  am  of  late  more  than  usually 
invalided,  passing  most  of  my  lime  in  bed." 
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ft  has  been  said  of  the  law  by  one  of  Eng- 
Legal  land's  most  eminent  living  judges  that  ■it  is 

Principles,  more  important  that  it  should  be  sitre  than 
that  it  should  be  sound."  At  first  sight,  es- 
eially  to  the  hiy  mind,  the  proposition  seL-m.s  startling;  but  on 
reflection  it  will  commend  itself;  for  the  great  desideratum  in 
regard  to  law  is  that  it  should  be  definite,  in  order  that  tho.se 
who  take  aii.v  interest  in  it  ma.v  know  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  what  it  is.  The  whole  object  of  Court  judgments, 
of  published  reports,  of  legal  text-books,  and  of  what  are 
called  general  principles,  is  that  the  law  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  society  is  to  !be  regulated  should  become  known  and 
recognised  as  settled;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  when  a  case  comes  before  the  court,  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  court  and  counsel  is  directed  to  the  (juestion  of  parallel 
or  analagous  cases  in  which  the  same  principle  is  involved.  In 
a  late  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  which  an  article  in 
another  column  deals.  Lord  Halsbnry.  Low  Chancellor,  laid 
down  a  sonienhat  startling  doctriiie,  which  would  .seem  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  principle  of  all  legal  decisions:  for  if 
it  be  ■better  for  the  law  to  be  sure  than  sound."  a  decision 
should  never  be  disturbed  however  sound  in  order  that  "sun'- 
iies-"  may  be  srcured. 

Lord  Halsbury  says  very  rightly  :  I  wi-h  to  i-,  pem  what  1 
have  very  often  said  before — that  ev<'ry  judgment  must  be  read 
as  applicable  to  the  particular  facts  proved  or  assumed  to  be 
IJi-oved,  since  the  generality  of  the  I'xpressions  which  may  be 
found  there  are  not  intended  to  be  expositions  of  the  -vvhole 
law,  but  are  govi'rned  and  <|Ualified  by  tin-  jiarticular  facts 
of  the  case  in  which  such  expressions  are  to  be  fcniiul." 

No  one  can  possibly  object  to  what  is  there  saiil  :  but  u  hat 
fi)llows  looks  like  a  going  back  on  the  ■surene-"  doctrini' ; 
for  if  logic  is  not  to  be  an  unfailing  attribute  of  all  legal  de- 
cisions, what  i-  to  become  of  the  average  comniercial  man. 
who  lia-  b.'eii  -chooled  in  the  general  and  elementary  principles 
of  the  law.  and  relies  on  the  logical  conduct  of  future  business 
done  in  the  light  of  past  divisions ■- ".U-ase  is  only  an  autho- 
r:ty  for  what  it  actually  decides.  I  entirely  deny  that  it  can 
be  quoted  for  a  proposition  that  may  seem  to  follow  logically 
from  it.  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  assume-  that  the  law  is 
necessarily  a  logical  code,  whereas  every  law  y.-r  mu-(  acknow. 
ledge  that  the  law  is  not  always  logical  at  all." 

The  more  one  dwells  upon  this  dictum  and  its  eon-equenccs 
the  more  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  intellectual  ■'guiding 
-tar"  of  the  future  is  to  be. 

To  some  judges,  not  overburdened  with  the  logical  laculiy. 
If  nin>    afford  -onie  relief. 


Strikes—        ""'     "  "''l^' '■'' '   "f   Australia    would   do    well 

American      '"   '°°''   *"   ''"'   ^''"^^<i    States    and   see    in 

Experience     "'"'*  direction  public  opinion  is  trending  on 

■    '■'*■   -ubjc;^t  of  strike-  and  lock-out-.     There 

there  are    hundreds   lo    every    one  of  our   workmen:    and   the 

ramifications    of   the,,-  manufacturing   interests  are  such   that 

they  obtain  much   more  experience  than  it   is  po-sible   for   us 

Australians  to   do  with  our  smaller  number-. 

The  "New  York  Journal"  of  October  9  devotes  a  whole  page 
to  ■a  discussion  by  the  foremost  thinkers  of  America."  The 
matter  is  too  volttminous  for  us  to  deal  with  it;  but  there 
are  ,ome  indicative  passages  in  it  which  will  cause  our  own 
pcop-le-who  are  rushing  into  computsory  arbitration-to 
pause  and  reconsider  their  opinion-.  One  of  the  principal 
ontribu  ors^to  the  page  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Hogan,  Generd  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Stone  Manufacturers,  ^nd 
till-  1-  what  he  say-  : 

J'"»UH.I-ory  arb„,..,„oi,    ha-   hern    sugg.-led   as.   .oinlion 
.^     he  que,,  ,„„.,,    ^  ,„d  t„  ,„,  ,,,    ^^^^^,^^j^_, 

Ne»   Zealand.      ^\  l„!e   ,t  maybe  a   solution   of   the  problem  m 
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that  countiv.  u  is  hardly  possible  it  will  over  obtain  to  any 
extent  in  this  country.  It  is  opposed  to  the  principles  ol 
individual  liberty,  and  at  variance  with  the  .spirit  of  our 
Constitution  to  compel  men's  action>  contrary  to  their  o«ii 
will.  Thire  i-  no  law  that  can  compel  a  man  to  work  it  lie 
<loes  not  want  to.  nor  prevent  a  man  closing  down  his  work- 
li  lie  elects  to  do  >.o.  Therefore,  llie  remedy  i^  not  in  <nni- 
pulsory  arbitration." 

One  ot  the  most  amusing  deliverances  on  the 

A  Washer-     ^jj^j^.^.,  ^^  ,,,,,  j^^-^f^  ■.,  ,i,„,   „.i,iri,  „.as  lately 

woman   on    ,.,,|„„.j,,j  ,,j  ,,„,  Sydney    •Daily  Telegraph"  a.. 

the    tariff,      havlni;  been  delivered  ai  a   public  inectiug  by 

a   washerwoman   in  tlia'    city.     The   nam.'   ot    the  speaker   «a^ 

Mrs.  Dalton.   and  this  is  what   she   said; 

Mr-..  Dalton  rose  to  ^jieak  amidst  cheers.  ■Barton."  she 
siiid.  'was  going  to  tax  mangh's.  ^tnrcli.  i)atein  medicines, 
wliicli  we  want  lo  save  life  wiih.  and  .i\\  i  be  things  the  poor 
people  Use.  (Cheers.)  Tin-  poor  peopli's  boots  were  in- 
cluded: he  is  going  to  tax  the  babies'  bottles.  (Laughter.! 
What  will  hecome  of  us-  What  will  b<'come  of  this  lovely 
country,  uith  its  luaiil  ifiil  ])lanis  niid  ils  fertile  valleys  -its 
broad  ex|)aiis.'  ot  eiiele-eil  uater-:-  I  Wild  cheers. I  Tlii'y 
want  lo  drag  us  all  down  m  i  be  b  v.l  .il  ib:ii  slinking  cabbage- 
garden,  .Melbourne.  (  Laiiglil  ei .  i  I  mii  only  a  wasliern  uman. 
with  a  sick  husband  and  two  ebildreii  in  k.'ep.  and  yei  I  am 
to  be  taxed  to  liel|)  .Mi'IIkhu'iic'  and  \'iel  ciiiaii  iiidusl  rie-,  by 
paying  more  for  (be  iliiii;;-  I  bii\ .  (Cliei-is.i  When  Uartoii 
was  befori-  the  eounlry  during  the  Federal  campaign.  ln'  was 
1  he  man  — Ausi  ralia's  uoblesi  son'  Wluii  do  yon  think  of  him 
now':'  Oh.  you  mi'ii.  .miU  great  hoobie^ '  (Laughter.)  Fancy 
laxing  the  w  a-lieru  oiiian's  mangle'  W<'  want  wise  men  iii 
the  Parliainein  at  tlie  bead  of  affairs  not  goats.  (Roars  ol 
laughdr.i      While  they  pni   heavy  loads  on  every  article  which 

poor    peolllc.      will     ll-c.     I  hey     ale    going     lo      le|      ill,        lleh     l).,]lde 

off."      (( 'beers.) 

.Mr.    I'.     F.      Lindelliail.      the     Hell-kllnWU     will- 

The   Wine       gnnver  of  Ni'W    .South    Wales,  (oi   being  asked 
Industry.       '"    "''at    ua,\    the    wme  industry   of    ,\uslralia 

«a-  likelv  til  be  atfeeiid  b\  ( 'mnmoiiw  lalt  ii 
legislation,  the  Tariff,  the  i)i~t  illal  inn  .\ei  .  etc..  aiiswei-,  as 
follows  : 

■'I  do  iiol  (liink  the  uuie  iiidusirv  uill  lie  allecled  one  ua,\ 
or  till'  oilier  by  recent  legislation.  Tile  duly  on  foreign  w  nie 
coming  into  New  South  Wales  has  been  raised  from  .")s.  to  (i-.. 
1)111  as  our  Xe»  .Siiiitli  Wale^  hoek  anil  ilani-  had  alreacl.' 
lakeii  the  |)laee  of  the  unpolled  aitiele.  It  uill  make  little  ill- 
no  differ  nee.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  i~  no  excise  on  nine. 
Had  tlieie  lieeii.  it  Hiinlil  ha\e  materially  .•itfeeted  1  lie  inilus- 
Irv,  boili  liicall\  and  in  oiii'  exports.  I  am  rather  m  fa\onr 
of  the  Distillation  .\et  .  as  those  who  fortify  their  wines  are 
bound  to  use  [)Ure  grape  s])irit  instead  of  imiiorled  poisiois.  as 
Inis  hieii  done   in  South   Australia. 

The  duties  on  corks,  botths.  and  (asking  are  rather  liea\  .x  . 
but    I   itrestiine  I  hey  are  for  revenue   purposes." 

The  inipori'i',  howe\er.  has  another  story  to  tell,  and  it  is 
hoped  tli:it  ilii~  side  of  i  he  i|iie-Fiiin  will  In  |ilaeed  befov' 
Us. 

The  Econo-  The  Financial  Kditor  of  the  S.vduey  'Daily 
mic  Vie>W  Telegraph"  recently'  devoted  a  coiisiilerable 
O^a  White  paragr.'ipli  to  -nine  eomnients  on  a  p.iper 
Australia.  ,.,  .„!  hefore  the  ,  eenomic  section  of  l  he  Royal 
Society  of  N.S.W.  li\  .Mr.  .Joseph  I'almer.  eiiiiiled  .\  White 
Austra'ia."  So  far  nnlv  tlie  sociological  shI,-  of  tin-  (|Hestii)n 
has  been  looked  at,  and  that  in  a  verv  swollen"  manner.  .\Ir. 
Palmer  considers  that  the  presence  of  eolonred  labour  in  the 
Xorth  would  rais.'  the  stain-  of  white  men  instead  of  lowering 
it  :  that  it  would  give  the  wlnt.  man  more  work  and  more 
Mmuneration  as  in  the  rmied  ,St.ii,^.  ||,-  expresses  the  fur- 
ther opinion  and  ill  doing  >o  seem-  to  Inne  the  synipalhy  ol 
I  he  Financial  ('alitor  referred  lo  lli;it  the  .-igil  at  ion  .against 
coloured  labour  is  really  a  labour  agilaiimi  to  prevent  coin- 
petition.  The  I'alitor  in  i|iie-,i  ion  -ays  .\lr,  I'aliner  iniisi 
rest  content.  Tlnie  aie  tide-  uf  imblie  iipiiinii  or  seiiiimeii 
which  canno!  be  vMth-iood,  and  llie  i|iiesiion;  What  shall  we 
do    with    tro|)ieal    ,\  ii-t  ralia  y    i-  hardly   likely    In   be    aiiswereil 

in  our  t  ime." 


"Th  ^'"'    '''''''>P'"'S    \Vorld,'    an   Knglish  journal 

^  of   commerce   and    shipping,    is   v.-ry   angry 

Shipping  ^^;^|^  jjj^,  i.-,.j,,,.„i  Government  ;  "Mr.  Bar- 
World."  („„  ,,,,,1  his  colleagues  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right,  not  to  govern  Australia  and  state  ih.' 
terms  of  the  .\uRtraliaii  contracts,  but  lo  pass  a  law.  if  you 
pease,  ignoring  tin  Constitution  and  the  Usage  of  the 
.Mother  (  ountry.  practisid  lor  generations,  in  respect  of  mail 
contracts  with  British  shipowners,  where  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
sideration comes  from  the  pocket  of  the  British  tax-payer," 
And  the  advocates  of  Imperial  Federation  are  evidently  begin- 
ning lo  see  that  even  tlurt  wislied-for  con.summation  is  hot 
»ithout  another  side.  The  same  .fofrnal  adds:  "T'le  Little 
I'aiglandeis  have  asked  us  Imperial  Federationisis  if  we  have 
contemplaled  the  possibility  of  Britain  beyond  the  sea  out- 
voting us  and  fashioning  llie  future  destiny  of  our  bleak  Ini- 
lierial  Island  home.  We  have  not  hitherto  been  frightened  by 
the  i)rospect  :  but  we  did  not  .anticipate  so  i>arly  and  objec- 
tionable  a    foretaste    of   intolerable  •possibilitii's.'' 

Ml.  T.  .\.  t  oghlan's  contribution  to  the 
Australian  Australian  :l''.ditioii  of '  iJie  "Review  of 
Progress.  Keviews,"  on  the  subject  of  Australian 
growth  and  development  during  the  past 
.|i)  \ears  i-,  lull  of  interest  as  to  what  has  gone  b<'fore.  and 
pregnant  with  suggest  ion  as  to  the  .same  p.'riod  which  lies 
beyond.  .Vustralian  population  ha.s  grow  n  from  1  141.0(10  in 
lH(iI  ID  ;{,77L()0()  in  lilOl.  tir  more  than  trebled  itself:  her 
sbip|)iiig  arrivals  and  departures  have  increased  in  tonnage 
from  •-',l-i.").l)llf)  in  18I>1.  lo  23,704.(K)()  in  1901  -a  ten-fold  in- 
crease. That  is  inlercolonial  and  oversea  combineil.  Hi-r 
ii\erse;i  ^hipping  alone  has  increased  ten-fold  also,  viz.,  from 
1,(17(1.110(1  to  lO.COl.OOO.  Sydney  is  now  fourth  among  the 
-eaiinrls  of  the  l'',mpiie,  being  onldone  in  point  of  exports 
and  iinporls  by  London,  Liverpool  and  Hull  only,  .s'ydney 
being  fmirth,  (Ilasgow  stands  fifth,  and  Melbourne  sixth.  In 
ibe  matter  of  aggregate  lonnage.  Melbourne  holds  tlu-  htih 
position,  and  Sydiii'y  the  sixth.  Imports  and  I'xports  com- 
bined have  risen  from  :'■")  millions  of  pnunds  -terling  in  lH(il 
to  KO  millions  in  IIKX).  Ciider  the  head  nf  ■The  Flocks  ol  a 
Continent,"  we  are  lold  that  the  imports  and  exporls  have 
risen  from  17  millions  of  pounds  -terling  to  (i'J  millions  in 
l;)l)(l.  In  number  of  stock,  the  followin.g  figures  are  re- 
corded :  Sheep  have  increased  from  "-'4  millions  in  ISliil  to 
88  miMion-  in  HIOH.  ihongli  they  had  reaclu-d  l'J4  millions  in 
1891.  the  retrogression  being  40  millions  in  9  years.  Cattle 
have  increasitl  from  1  millions  in  18iil  to  10  millions  in 
19011.  and  horses  ha\e  iiiereas.d  from  4(>0.()00  in  18(ii  lo  2 
millions  111    UMU), 

The  export  of  meat  prodncls.  which  were  first  nolabh-  as 
an  indii-lry  in  ISS'.'.  Iia\e  iiieieaseil  from  L'349,0l)O  ill  1881  to 
4'.  millions  111  19(10.  .Viisiralia  had  under  cultivation  m  1801 
1,-.'(i9,0()l)  acres;  in  i;!ll(l  ..he  had  nearly  9  millions.  In  re- 
.gard  lo  mineral  weahh  .\tistralasia  (including  New  Zealaiuh 
has  produced  bitween  !882  and  1900,  443  millions  of  pounds 
wordi  of  gold,  34  million-'  worth  of  silver,  33  millions'  worth 
of  copper.  19  millions'  worth  of  tin.  40  millions'  worth  of 
coal,  and  HI  million-'  worth  of  other  minerals  in  all  .")9li 
million-'    uorlh   from    188'J    to   190(1. 

On  the  subject  of  aggregate  wealth'  the  ligiuc  s  are  ver.> 
large,  .Vnstralia's  total  iirodtintioiis  htive  increased  from  47 
millions  m  1871  m  11'-'  millions  in  1899,  « liiUi  New  Zealand 
has  increased  from  Id  millions  to  '2'i  millions.  If  .Uistra- 
liaii  progress  goes  on  during  the  next  4li  years  m  the  -:inie 
ralio.  her  statistics  -honld  give  the  fidlowing  results  for  1040 
ropuhiiton,  11,800,1100;  total  shipping  in  and  out.  ■.'30,lUi(i.i'00 
mils,  oversea  shippiiii,  I(t(l.(l0;).0li0  tons,  'mporis  and  ex- 
po  i-.   i.'183. 00(1, 11(111. 

.,  The     Dundee  .\dveitiser"   reccni  ly   published 

„       ^,    ,.,    .         :i    long  article  on    ".-Vii    ,\meriean    Ksiima.  ' 
South  Wales         ...■.,«•,  , 

lit    New     Sooth    Wales.        Il    colli aiiis      some 

■         amusing    refennces    to    what    the     .\merican 

ill  i|iiesiiiin  considered  lo  be  evidinces  of  wealth.      "Ke..,!  your 

eye  oil  Sy<lney"    IS  his  adviie.      Il    is.    he    sa.\s.      the    growing 

(iiy    of    the    New    .Uislralia."      He    enii-idei's    .\usi  r.dians    th. 

rii'he-i    peo|)le  in   I  he   worUl,   and    refers   to    Mnlliall    (or   con 

fii'iiKtion  of  his   opinion,      I'his  is  the  -,ori   of   hapba/.ard  siad 

nieiii     which    hi-    lelieis    contain       Many    of     I  hem     ate    ver,\ 

neb       1   know    one  man  who   ha-  a    million  acres  in   l.ind.  and 

Mill   1,111  hardly  ihrow    a  sioiie   in   the  linsiness  pan   of  Sydney 

willinui   striking  oiu'  »  Im  does    not   mic'i   own  ,"i,00(l  acres  .iiul 
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upward.  There  are  men  who  own  a  million  sheep."'  Here 
arc  some  curious  signs  of  wealth,  which  he  used  as  a  gauge 
to  value  his  generalisations :  "You  see  the  signs  of  «  oalth  on 
the  streets.  There  are  no  patched  clothes  and  no  -iMi-bon- 
iiets— many  of  the  women  wear  tailor-made  gowns,  and  the 
clerks  all  have  crease  1  pantaloons."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  this  American  traveller  spent  most  of  his  time 
when  in  Australia,  for  he  must  have  seen  some  uncommonly 
fine  specimens  of  its  people.  ''The  Australians  (lie  says)  are 
finer  looking  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
taller,  straighter,  and  better  formed.  Six  feet  is  not  an 
uncommon  height  for  either  men  or  women.  The  latter  are 
Amazons,  and  owing  to  the  climate  and  their  sedentary  liti- 
they  are  raw-boned  and  ungainly.''  The  Australian  women 
will  not,  we  think,  feel  flattered.  He  adds:  "Many  of  them 
are  slender,  and  they  tower  above  you  like  so  many  giantesses. 
If  one  can  speak  of  a  uewspapei-'s  'leg."  wo  should  say  that 
some  truly  American  traveller  has  been  ■pulling"  that  of  th<< 
Dundee  "Advertiser." 


Now  that  the  Orient  Pacific  Company's  mail 
The  lioat  "Ophir"   has  completed  her  Royal  tour 

"Ophir."  "'  t''*^'  ^"orild.  her  luxurious  fittings  are  being 
removed,  and  she  is  being  restored  to  her 
more  work-a-day  condition,  in  order  that  she  may  resume  her 
position  in  the  Australian  trade.  It  is  recorded  of  her  that 
in  making  that  tour  she  steamed  over  a  distance  of  37,000 
miles,  and  that  the  performance  was  completed  without  a 
navigating  or  engineering  hitch  of  any  kind  ;  that  she  fulfilled 
all  her  engagements  with  the  punctuality  of  a  railway  con- 
tract, with  in  many  cases  a  substantial  margin  of  time  to 
spare. 

Her  average  ocean  speed  was  15  knots,  though  in  some  casrs 
she  travelled  at  the  rate  of  17  or  18.  Her  consumption  of 
coal  on  the  round  trip  was  14,200  tons,  which,  with  one  small 
exception,  was  obtained  at  various  ports  of  the  Empire.  All 
the  coal  taken  in  Australian  ports  was  from  New  Zealand,  the 
rest   being   Welsh. 


Eminent    Federalists. 


No.  8. 


The   Right    Honourable   Sir  John    Forrest,    KC.iH.G.,    F.L.S.,    F.R.Q.S.,    M.P., 
Minister  of  State  for  Defence  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


The  iife  of  Sir  John  Forrest  may,  without  hesitation,  be 
considered  one  of  the  fullest,  most  versatile,  and  most  usi  till 
of  all  those  which  have  been  grouped  in  the  first  Common- 
wealth Government,  and  probably  of  all  those  men  in  Aus- 
tralian history  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  political 
life.  There  has  been  a  distinct  element  of  heroism  in  it  all. 
I  hat  would  have  won  the  admiration  of  Carlyle ;  for  it  has  been 
a  life  sui  generis :  of  hard  work,  of  independence,  of  origi- 
naUty ;  a  life  little  guided  by  precedent,  depending  much  on 
its  own  native  guidance,  and  in  aCl  things,  whether  dealing 
with  the  concri  te  in  exploration,  or  with  the  abstract  in 
politics,  with  a  strong  pioneering  spirit  dominating  all  otlicr 
characteristics.  He  comes  to  us  as  a  Commonwealth  Minister 
with  the  main  purpose  of  his  life  accomplished,  though  he  stiil 
possesses  a  great  fund  of  energ,v,  of  youthful  spirit,  and  cf 
zeal  for  the  work  he  has  taken  in  hand  ;  and  he  is  apparently 
now  desirous  of  demoiLstrating  to  the  world  that  he  is  ready 
1  o  distinguish  himself  in  yet  another  role  «hich  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  which  he  has  previously  filled. 

Sir  John  Forrest's  translation  from  the  environmeut  of 
Western  Al'stralia  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth  seat  of 
CJovernmont,  with  its  many  incidental  changes,  is  a  severe  tiial 
and  test  for  even  his  strong  personality.  In  the  former — as 
a  surveyor  of  anew  and  spreading  settlement,  as  an  explorer 
of  new  country,  and  as  a  pioneer  of  new  highways  across  a 
great  Continent — he  had  all  nature  for  his  outlook,  and  velars 
of  stimulated  reflection  upon  the  insignificant  and  merely 
tentative  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  effort,  to  prescribe  the 
ultimate  (line  of  development  of  a  new  nation,  under  climatic 
and  other  conditions  so  foreign  to  the  Anglo-.Sa-\on  tempera- 
mcut;  as  a  politician,  enjoying  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  under 
a  newly-established  form  of  Govi'riiniem.  something  of  the 
authority  of  a  great  chief,  whose  controlling  powers  rested  on 
tradition,  but  whose  actions  had  to  be  original  and  spjiitaneous. 
he  must  have  discovered  how  dift'erent  it  is  to  guide  men  to 
wise  political  ends,  even  «hcn  grouped  in  a  comparatively 
small  comiuDuity.  All  this  experience  has  been  of  the  heroac 
order,  calling  for  fresh  resources  at  evi'ry  turn  and  continued 
seJf-reliaucc.  In  his  new  'po-siuon  all  that  is  elumged.  The 
pioneering  element  is  entirely  abseiil.  He  finds  him-elt  a 
mere  cog-wheel— thougli  possibly  a  very  important  one— in  a 
great  political  machine,  bound  down  by  precedent,  either 
clearly  expressed  in  words  or  dearly  underslood  as  tradition. 
and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  constitui  i(jiial  limits,  wliicli 
are  subject  to  theukimat*^  legal  interpretat  iou  of  a  su'I  higher 
autlioritj-  than  (lie  Govenuuent  el  I  lie  coiiiiliy,  ef  which  he  is 


a  member.  To  a  man  of  Sir  John  Forrest's  nature  and  train- 
ing, who  has  hitherto  know  n  no  limits  to  his  authority  or  his 
power,  to  suddenly  find  himself  thus  controlled  and  cur- 
tailed, is  as  if  a  blood  horse  were  to  be  suddenly  taken  from 
limitless  plains  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  years  of  unrestricted 
freedom,  and  subjected  to  the  monotonous  daily  round  of  a 
wood-cutting  machine.  Under  the  new  conditions,  the  pio- 
neering spirit,  which  so  eniineiiitly  fitted  its  possessor  to  the 
old  ones,  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimental,  and  as  liable  to 
lead  to  uneven  administration  as  would  the  oecasioual  spas- 
modic impulses  of  the  blood  horso  be  to  produce  a  jerky  move- 
ment of  the  metlianical  arrangements  which  confined  him. 
The  administration  of  a  Defence  Department  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  constitutional  restrictions  referred  to,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  still  further  cordon  of  well-nigh  unalterable 
limitations,  will  prove,  and  must  have  afready  -proved,  uncon- 
genial and  insufficiently  scopeful  work  to  such  a  nature  as  that 
of  Sir  John  Forrest ;  and  the  whole  field  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Commonw  ealth  Constitution  must  have  already 
convinced  Sir  John  that  he  is,  in  a  political  sense,  'a  fish  out 
of  water."  _ 

Sir  John's  early  history  is  full  of  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  conditions  and  development  of  a  new  countr.y,  and  further 
as  demonstrating  how  ready,  and  even  anxious,  the  world  is  to 
heap  honours  upon  a  man  who  has  done  work  of  the  kind 
which  appeals  to  its  hero-loving  side.  He  was  born,  near  Bun- 
bury,  W,A.,  on  the  2nd  August,  1847.  and  is  therefore  only  ol 
yeai-s  of  age.  He  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  William 
Forrest,  of  Leschenault.  near  Bunbury,  in  that  Sta.te ;  so  that 
his  family  roots  and  associations  run  deeply  and  widely  into 
Australian  history.  The  chief  part  of  his  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  Bishop's  School,  Perth,  W.A..  though  it  is  ditn- 
cult  to  understand  that  a  boy  of  Sir  John's  "eagle  "  tempera- 
ment ever  devoted  himself  much  or  continuously  to  that  class 
of  educationa^l  work  which  requires  the  mind  to  submit  to 
being  constantly  ■•chained"  to  school  books.  But  he  has  been 
a  fairly  wide  reader  since  his  school  days,  a.--  those  who  come 
to  know  him  personally  will  discover.  Before  Sir  John  was 
28  years  of  age  he  had  conducted  three  exploration  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  Australia  with  success,  two  of  which  were 
from  Perth  to  Adelaide ;  and  he  published,  through  Samp- 
son, Low  and  Co.,  in  187-3.  a  coimplete  record  of  these  journeys, 
in  a  work  entitled  "JCxploration  in  Au.stralia."  which  contains 
some  fine  maps  and  illustrations.  In  •187(i.  he  married  Mar- 
garet Fivire,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Kdward  Hamerslev 
of  Pyrton.   near  Gmldford,  W.A.     From   187U  to  1883,  he  oc- 
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cupied  the  position  of  Deputy  .Siu-vi\vor-GfiKTal  of  Western 
Australia  ;  and  from  1883  lo  1890  ihat  of  Surveyor-Gcnoral 
and  Comuiissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  wliicli  position  entitli-d 
liim  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  and  Executivi'  Council  of 
Western  Australia,  then  being  a  Crown  Colony.  Li  18!)0,  lie 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  continued  to  hold  the  position 
for  over  ten  years — without  a  break.  In  Miireli,  1901,  Sir 
.)o!ui  was  elected  to  rcprreent  his  colony  in  the  ComnionweaiLli 
Parliament,  having  bi'en  already  chosen  by  Mr,  Barton  a^ 
a  colleague  in  the  first  Federal  Minimi  ry.  as  Po^tmaster- 
tleneral.  He  held  that  position  for  only  a  few  days,  when 
III'  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Minister  of  .State  for  Defence, 
u  liieli  position  In'  now  occupies.  .Sir  .John  Kornst  has  filled 
many  other  liigli  and  responsible  posit ious.  Hi'  r"presentei-l 
his  colony  in  Liuulon  at  the  two  .lubilees  of  1887  and  1897  ,  he 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Federal  Council  of  Australia  from  18:il 
up  to  the  tinu'  of  its  absorption  by  the  Proclannitum  of  tbr 
Commimwealih  on  tlie  1st  .lanuary.  1901.  He  further  repre- 
sented West  I  111  .Vustralia  at  1  hi'  Federal  Conventions  at 
Sydney  in  1S91,  and  at  Syiliiey,  Mi'llHiiiriie.  and  Adelaide  iii 
1897-8. 

During  Sir  .lolin's  cK-eiipal  ion  of  the  oflici'  of  Prime  Minister 
of  his  colony,  le'  passed  many  notable  measures  of  a  Libera'! 
character.  He  establisbed  inanliood  suft'rage.  abolished  tin' 
property  (loaliticalion  for  Pailiamentary  membership,  legalised 
free  grants  of  land  lo  persons  willing  to  reside  on  tlnm,  and 
passed  an  Act  under  which  atlvances  could  be  made  to  farmers 
and  others  to  enable  them  to  improve  llieir  Inddings.  One  ef 
his  most  important  wiu'ks  -one,  indeed,  which  must  have  ap- 
pealed powerfully  to  the  pioneering  and  colonising  instincts 
of  Sir  John's  personality  was  the  scheme  for  supplying  water 
to  Coolgardie  and  Kalgonrlie,  the  two  most  important  mining 
centres  and  the  two  most  important  sources  ofwealth  of  the 
Western  State.  It    wuiihl   br     difficult   to  name  many  othei 

scheme.^  for  a  similar  piirposr  and  of  equal  inagnitudi'  in  the 
world.  The  supply  extends  over  a  distance  of  3.j0  miles,  tin 
pipes  being  2.\ft.  ill  diameter,  and  the  water  is  lifted  a  height 
of  200ft.  at  each  of  seven  pumping  lifts,  Tlie  whole  scheme 
will  be  completed  in  one  year;  and  it  ivil;  supply  five  millions 
of  gallons  a  day.  The  scheme  further  includes  the  impounding 
of  four  and  a  half  niiUioiis  of  gallons  as  a  storage  supply. 
.\mong  other  works  of  impiu'tance  with  which  Sir  John  For- 
rest's name  will  always  be  a.ssociated  nniv  be  ninitioned  the  Fre- 
mantle  Harbinir  Works  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ocean- 
going mail  boats,  the  st-vi'iai'  important  railway.s,  and  xlu- 
Mint  anti  the  Observatory.  One  of  the  Legislative  Acts  of  his 
time  which  cannot  yet  bv  said  to  have  justified  itself  by  re- 
sults is  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  1890,  Con- 
cerning that  and  similar  experiments  elsewhere,  tlie  thinking 
world  is  sceptical,  and  awaits  results. 

Sir  John  published  anoth.-r  work,  bi'suli's  the  oiu'  ainady 
mentioned,  entitled  Notes  on  Western  Australia  '"  in  1984 
and  1887. 

And  now  of  the  world's  honours;  for  they  are  no  insignih- 
cant  iti  m  in  any  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  John  Forrest, 
Since  he  completed  his  exploration  work  they  have  fallen  thick 
and  fast  upon  him.  In  1876  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Fellow 
nf  the  (Jeographieal  Sorii'tirs  of  Rome.  A'ienna.  and  St,  Peters- 


burg, a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  tho  Crown  of  Italy,  and  Gold 
Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  In 
1882  he  was  made  a  CM.G.  In  1891  hi'  was  Knighted 
(K,C,M.G,),  In  1897  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D,  Cantab,  and  was  made  a  member  of  Her 
late  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council.  In  1901  he 
was  made  a  G.C.M.G.,  so  that  he  is  now  entitled  to  b<'  ad- 
dressed as  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Forrest,  G.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  f'.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.P.,  Minister  of  State  for 
Defence  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  And  he  is  stil-'. 
only  rii  ,vears  of  age. 

Sir  John  Forrest  cannot  be  said  in  Kipling  phras<'olog,v — 
to  have  yit  ■found  himself"  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  He 
Jias  so  far  only  made  two  or  three  speeches  of  an,v  moment; 
i\ni\  in  iieitlnr  of  thein  can  he  be  said  to  have  made  himself 
ai  home  to  the  new  atmosphere.  His  is  a  'personality  that 
would  be  more  effective  in  speech  of  a  quieter  and  more  self- 
contained  character.  His  Falstaffian  figure  and  presence  lead 
his  hearers  to  expect  a  loud  voice  and  an  authoritative  manner 
and  he  has  these  ;  but  as  he  brings  with  him  from  his  own  State 
—whether  deserved'Iy  or  undeservedly — a  reputation  for  a 
■high  hand."  he  would  be  a  distinct  gainer,  in  point  of  debat- 
ing influence,  by  adopting  a  less  authoritative  and  a  more  con- 
versational manner  of  address.  The  force  of  habit,  resulting 
from  ti'U  years  supreme  control  of  the  aft'airs  of  his  own  Stiite, 
was  strangely  illustrated  on  a  late  occasion,  when  he  addressed 
the  House  of  Ri'pref^entatives  early  in  the  ses.sion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  trans-continental  railway  from  Perth  to  .\delaide. 
Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  character  of  his  audience,  and  tho 
changed  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Parliiunent  he  was 
addressing,  he  resorted  for  a  moment  to  the  so-called  "high 
liand"  method,  speaking  impulsively  even  rashly  for  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown — of  breaking  up  the  Constitution,  if  the 
railway  were  not  coiistn.'cted.  For  the  moment,  it  was  an 
undoubtedly  serious  utterance;  but  he  recogniseil  his  mistake 
in  a  moment,  and  turned  all  he  had  said  into  a  mere  joke,  so 
as  to  completely  denude  it  of  any  serious  significance. 

Nevertheless,  .Sir  John  has  not  yet,  by  a  long  way,  adapted 
himself  lo  the  new  conditions  amid  which  h.'  is  now  placed: 
and  we  hold  the  opinion  that  he  will  find  it  well  nigh  impossible 
ever  to  comi'letely  re-concile-  himsi'lf  to  the  constitutionally 
circumscribed  officialdom  which  the  new  circumstances  of  a 
Fedi'ral  portfolio  di'inand. 

In  private  life.  Sir  John  is  a  man  oi  the  kindliest  nature. 
For  many  years  he  and  Lady  Forrest— his  amiable  and  tactful 
helpmate — have  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality  at  the  Bun- 
galow in  Perth;  and  both  of  them  have  abundant  good  marks 
standing  to  their  credit  in  many  hearts,  as  well  of  their 
fellow-colonists  a.s  of  tho.se  ^^o  liiive  fot-nd  tlumselves  sojour- 
ners in  the  distant  Western  Stat<'.  Though  big  in  stature, 
loud  of  voice,  and  blunt  of  manner.  Sir  John  is  every  inch  of 
liim  a  gentleman;  and  no  man  in  Australian  politics  c-an  act 
with  finer  magnanimity  to  an  opponent  or  indite  a  more 
daintily-phrased  letter  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  than  the 
pioneer  and   explorer  of  Australia's  least   advanced  colony. 

The  accompanying  portrait  represents  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  in  the  uniform  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  ;  and  the 
decoration  worn  in   it  is  that    of   his  G.C.M.(i.-s|iip. 


Eitcrarp  Rotes  for  the  month. 


Bv  Evelyn 
The  autumn  publishing  si'a.son  is  in  fuU  tide,  and  whereas 
three  months  ago  I  he  reviewer  was  almost  out  of  work,  there 
is  now  so  much  to  read  that  no  one  man  could  possibly  under- 
take it.  All  branches  of  Incrature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
class,  often  full  of  inlcrest.  of  books  ivhich  are  not  lit<>rature, 
are  represented,  and  many  are  v<  ry  good,  and  cry  for  appre- 
ciation. Choosing  from  among  them  as  besi  we  can.  \\i-  liopr 
for  our   reader's   pardon  for   w  hat  we  Ic  ave  untouehed. 

There  lias  been  an  intenst'ng  controvrrsy  lati'ly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Literary  Agents,  who  act  as  brokers  bet  wren  author 
and  publisher.  They  have  been  in  existenci'  now  for  about 
ten  years,  and  therr  seems  some  doubt  whc  ther  they  have  jus- 
tified their  claim  lo  exist.  Perhaps  authors  liave  hoped  too 
much   from    them,    and    perhni)s   publisbei-s   and   editors    have 
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somi'what  nnfair'ly  set  their  faces  agaiiLst  them.  Certainly, 
to  begin  with,  the  unbusiness-like  author  had  all  to  expect 
from  them,  and  the  rapacious  publisher  had  all  to  fear,  and 
they  have,  in  a  measuri-.  disa-ppointed  all  alike.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  matter  seems  so  far  to  be  this:  that  while 
they  are  of  littl"  or  no  use  to  the  i^nknown  writer,  who,  poor 
thing!  is  usually  mulcted  whatever  road  he  takes:  and  are 
superfluous  for  the  man  who  has  made  his  name,  and  can  com- 
mand his  own  prici's,  and  is  sure  of  many  readers  whenever 
his  uork  appears;  they  can  be  of  much  service  to  one  who 
has  made  a  tolerab'le  beginning,  but  who  will  be  the  better 
for  introducing  and  si  t ting  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  Tlip 
question,  however,  is  n  hard  one.  and  no  very  definite  answer 
promises  to  come 
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The  very  olcver  novel,  'Thi  ArisLocrats."  whith  wi  n  view 
in  auolher  column,  has  caused  much  talk,  raucii  amisscm.  nt, 
and  we  dare  to  say,  much  annoyance.  Ii.  wa-s  puhlishid  under 
the  initials  H.P.,  hut  it  is  now  known  to  have  beui  written 
by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Athi  rton.  It  deals  with  tlie  modern  litera- 
ture, and  some  literary  society  of  the  United  Stat<s  of 
America,  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to  caiLse  strong  fi  ehng. 
Jolin  Lane  publishes  the  book,  and  its  coming  was  heralded 
by  an  announcement  that  it  was  written  by  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world.  We  have  scon  pictt^res  of  Mre. 
Gertrude  Atherbon,  and  cllthough  wc  are  prepared  to  make 
large  admissions,  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  Mr.  LaJie.  Perhaps 
this  announcement  quickened  its  sale;  more  likely  the  sale 
needed  no  iiuickening;  but  in  any  case,  we,  on  this  side  of  th"' 
world,  iire  smiling  to  K  am  tliat  the  writer  is  the  well- 
known  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  who,  having  apparently  fallen 
out  with  the  ''aristocrat-^  '  of  American  letters,  has  taken  this 
way  of  relieving  her  mind  about  them.  As  to  the  lady's 
beauty,  the  above  opinion  is  all  we  can  oU'er ;  as  to  her  tiiste, 
many  may  differ  ;  but.  as  to  her  wits  and  force,  tiiere  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  we  would  rather  have  ber  for  a  friend  than  an 
enemy. 

"The  JSterual  City"  is  selling  steadily  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand copies  a  day.  Its  author,  who,  in  excess  of  artistic 
anxiety,  literally  lived  at  his  ■publisher's  office  during  its  pro- 
duction consuming  cigarettes  innumeraoie,  may  be  at  peace. 
Yet  there  is  a  brc;itliing  in  the  air  of  literary  clubs  tliat  he  is 
not  quite  content,  although  a  lower  breathing  see  ms  to  con- 
vey that  his  perpetual  share  is  'one-fourth.'  Perhaps  wo 
all  have  our  favourite  parable ;  perhaps  Mr.  Gaiuo  has  'laid  to 
heart  tliat  of  the  womau  and  the  unjust  judge.  But  William 
Hememanu  is  known  for  his  fair  dealing.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
that  Mr.  Caino  approves  Lord  Rosebcry's  epigram  at  Bir- 
mingham:  'The  nation  whicii  is  satisfied  is  lost." 

There  la  now,  we  hear,  a  woman  publisher.  Her  name  is 
not  yet  made  public,  but  as  it  is  reported  that  she  is  not  only 
to  publish,  but  also  to  'travel'  for  herself,  and  negotiate  her 
own  advertisements,  it  seems  hkely  that  she  wiitl  be  well 
known  by  name  and  face  before  long. 

I'^rora  the  London  "Star,"  Saturday,  Oct.  12th;  "Mr. 
Punch's  readers  will  be  sorry  to  heax  that  Mr.  1'.  C.  Burnand 
has  successfully  undergone  an  overatiou.  "  The  author  of  tii.s 
must  surely  have  made  a  study  of  the  tilings  one  would  rathir 
have  said  ditterently. 


"  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jami  s  Paget,"  eclitc  d  by  his  ^on  Steplieii 
Paget  (Longmans,  l'2s.  6d.) — One  cannot  heip  wishing  that 
this  work  had  been  better  done.  The  book  is  interesting,  for 
its  uminent  subject  is  in  the  recollection  of  us  all,  and  every 
man  feels  a  natural  curiosity  about  another  man  who  has 
been  out-of-thc-cominon  successful  in  the  race  of  life;  he  longs 
to  learn  something  of  his  secret.  One  will  not  learn  much 
here.  No  doubt  his  son  preferred  to  err  on  the  side  of 
•reticence,  and  in  the  case  of  an  eminent  surgeon  who  had  little 
life  beyond  his  work,  we  must  confess  that  reticence  is  a  good 
fault.  The  portraits,  however,  are  worthy  of  the  man  they 
represent.  And  perhaps,  afier  uU,  we  do  gather  from  this 
rather  meagre  volume  the  important  part  of  what  there  is  to 
know.  Sir  James  was  a  very  good  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man— ^a  perfect  ogre  for  work,  remarkable,  among  men  of 
science,  for  his  orthodoxy  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; of  singular  modesty  and  simplicity  of  life,  llis  early 
years  were  consecrated  to  haul  work.  Likc^  Huxley,  he  was 
engaged  for  eight  years  to  the  lady  whom  ho  mairied,  to  his 
entire  happiness;  he  did  much  to  rais'e  the  low  tone  of  tin- 
medical  student  of  his  time;  he  look  no  part  in  any  kind  of 
sport,  but  such  little  recreation  as  ho  allowed  himself  was  in 
listening  to  good  miLsic ;  when  at  the  height  of  his  fame  he 
made  an  income  of  o\er  ClO.ljOO  a  year;  ho  was  a  Royal 
phy.sician,  a  persona  grata  at  Court.  His  life  was  at  all  times 
ascetic  rather  than  otherwise.  He  denied  himself  pleasures, 
even  luxuries,  for  years,  that  he  might  pay  his  father's  debts  ; 
he  never  took  an  evening's  amusement  but  he  sat  up  working 
afterwards  into  the  night;  and  his  breakfast  Iiour  never 
Taried,  no  matter  how  .short  his  night  had  been,  and  if  a  man 
may  be  known  by  hi.^  friends,  ho  knew  the  finest  minds  of  his 
day — Gladstone,  Darwin,  Gcdrge  Elii.t,  Newman.  Pusoy, 
Buskin— their  name  is  legion.  Wo  gather  that  he  was  in  no 
sense  an  original;  epigram  w.as  not  in  his  line,  nor  poetry, 
nor  the  artistic  side  of  things;  lie  was  not  fond  of  discussion; 


orderly,  piou-,  a  '  plodd'  r,''  he  was  yet  another  example  ot 
the  of  ten  prov.  d  rule,  that  in  Gnat  jir.tiiii,  if  not  elstwhere. 
it  is  character  that  succe«  ds.  Neither  m  moini  nor  letter^ 
lend  thcnijelvcs  to  quotation  ;  this,  howix-er,  is  a  phrase  wmi  h 
contaiiLs  a  germ  of  wisdom  ;  "'Ihat  is  not  completely  goo^l 
health  winch  cannot  endure  any  disturbance  from  the  usual 
habits  of  life.  I  wish  there  were  as  much  ambition  for  really 
good  health  as  there  is  for  athletic  training." 

"The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,''  in  two  volumes,  by 
Graham  Balfour  (Methutn,  18s.) — For  its  he.->t  reception,  tn.s 
work  has   been  rather   long  in  coming,  for  the  .Stevenson,  sj 
valued  by  Iciveis  of  letters  and  of  style,  is  for  the  moment  a 
little  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  newer  men  and  the  reaction 
of  high    popular  favour.     But  thou-ands  will   «e!come   the^i' 
two   volumes,  and  they   aie   worthy  of   uelcouie.     Externally 
they  are   well   printed  and  well  bound.     And   the  portrait  of 
the  subject,  at  the  age  of   tueiily-sevi  n,  is  not  one  generally 
known,  and   more  phasing  than   most.     Internally,  the  book 
gives  us    the    history  of  a   g.fted   and  inlens  ly    living  human 
being,   who,  it  .seems,  whatevir  was  said  of  him,  couid  not,  be 
otherwise  than  fascinating.     Even  Mr.  Lang  commits  himself 
to  a  stiittni,  III  that  the  hidgraj  hy  is  we.l  done,   and  thai   !;■.= 
dead  friend  w;is  a   man  of   genius;    commoner  folk   :'iir-n   may 
dare   to   be    very    happy    here.     By    the  i  nthusiasm   of    many 
members  of  his  own  prufis-ion  who  loved  h!m,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  letters  and  essiiys,  we  know  already  so  much 
of    Stevenson     that    there     is    little    new-     to    tell    us    of    the 
facts  of   his  life;    but    we  have  here   (harming  di<tails  of  iiis 
childhood   and  youth,  anil    an   inteiesLiiig   family    liLstory  mat 
ixpla.n.s,   or,  rather,  1  ads  up  to   much  that  was  strange  and 
contradictory  in  his  character.     Not  that  genius  is  iver  explic- 
able; and  by  any  known  definition  of  it  we  may  define  Steven- 
son, whether  we  accept  the     cynical,     inadequate  paradox  of 
Carly'e,    that  it  was  an  infinite   capacity  for  t;iking   pains,  or 
Baudelaire's  artistic  declaration,  "Lc  genie  n'est  que  I'enfanre 
a  pathetic  little  tout  li  ;    "1  remember  the   peasant  maternal 
letieiivce    I'l     voloritr    "      He     luveil     his    mother    i,'reatly.       'Ihis    is 
casuistry  hy  which  I  was  allowed  to  retain  my  playthings  of  a 
StiiKhiy,    when    ii    pack    sviis   sewn    o  i    to    the    back    ot  one    of    the 
wooden  figiiris,  and  I  had  then  duly  promised  to  play  at  noth- 
ing but  Pil4rini's  Progress. "     Motherhood  is  stronger  it  seems 
than  the  strictest  Pnsbyte^r'anism.      We  knew  of  old   that  he 
was  a  wild  fcvlow,  and  we     gather     it  a.  ain  here,  though  his 
cousin,  Graham  Balfour,  is  discreet  enough.       It  appears  that 
his    "black"   shirt,  so   allioneil  of  orderly  Edinburgh  society, 
was  generally  of  dark  blue;   and   alsj     that  it      was,    to' some 
extent,  because,  msiakmly  his     father     allowed  hm   a  most 
ridiculously  >ni:ill  si  m   for   poiket   mone'y  (.C12  a  viar  till  he 
was  twenty  two  or  three),  that  his  associates  weie  necessarily 
of  the  poore\st,  and  coii.sc^iuently  not  of  the  best  be'tiaved  sort. 
But  no   doubt  he  understood   everything  except   the  eonvcn-' 
tional,  and    from  his    innumerable  sympathies  sleek  citizens, 
who  slee'p  oughts,  were>  shi  t  out.     It  was  small  wonder  that 
grim  Edinburgh  households  dis.ipprcved     of  h  m.     Wild,  but 
alwaj-s  kiiidhe:irled  ;     incoiisisteiu.  but  alwius  sincere  ;    lie  was 
neitlu'r  wild  nor  inconstant  in  his  work,  in  which  he  was  extra- 
ordinar.ly   d.ligeMit   and  ince'ssiiit.       'rh  ■  only   test  of  writing 
that  he  knew   was  tliis;    "If  thi-re  is  aiiywl;<>re  a   thing  said   in 
two  Sinfences  tliat  coulel  ha\e   lieen  as  eeaily,   a.s  engagingly, 
and  as  forcibly  said  in  one,   then  it  is  am.teur  work.''     Only 
those   who   write    themselves    know   th.'   labiiur    and    resir;>iiu 
nie^dfnl  for  the-  process    that  he  calK-d    "cutting  the  flesh  olf 
one's    bone's."     There    is,    however,   nothing    fiish    in    this    for 
those  who  have  read  Stevenson,  and  these  who  revid  him  at  nil 
mostly  re'ad  everything  he  li;is  ever  written,  or  tlial   luis  over 
been  said  about  hm.     The  aslon'shing  pan   of  the  mailer  is 
the  charm  that  radiates  from  the  dry  bones  of  biography.       It 
is  as  though  his  r.  corders  couM  not   liibinir  eiMiigh   to  make 
us  love  him,  and   we  are  ni.t   unrexspens  ve.     11k  (harm  must 
have  b  en   exirae  rdnary,   for  it   spe-aletli.    llieush  it  is  dead. 
We   quote    from    the  conch  ding  sentences;    -Theio   was    th > 
about  him.  that  lie  was  the-  only  man   I  ha\  i'  en-er  known  who 
posse'S.s(d    charm   in   a   high   degree,   whose    cliaraeter   did    no; 
suffer    from    the  possession.      Hut   a    man   reeiuires   to    be  of  n 
very  sound  filire  before  he  tan  he  entirely  himself  and    keep 
his  heart  single,   if  he  earri.  s  ali.mt    with  him  a   tal'sman    to 
obtain  from  all  men  .-ind  all   women  iho  object  of  his  hexirt'.x 
dc.sirc.     Both  gifts  .Stevenson   pe).sse'ssed — not  only  the  magic, 
but   also  the  stnngth    of   cliaracler  to  which   it    was  safely 
entrusted." 
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"The  Life  of  Pasteur,"  by  Rene  Vallery-Radol.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire,  2  vols.  (Oonstable  and  Co.,  3&.,) — 
A  biography  of  a  scientific  man  designed  (specially  for 
scientific  men.  Tlie  writer  has  a  profound  admiration  for  his 
great  subject,  and  he  has  wrought  conscientiously  to  give  his 
readers  every  possible  detail  of  tlie  career,  the  proccsse^s,  and 
the  results  achieved  by  Pasteur,  the  bacteriologist.  This 
narrows  its  interest  for  the  general  public,  and  particularly 
for  that  large  section  of  it  which  is  opposed  to  vivisection. 
Hogs,  cats,  and  rabbits  were  nothing  accounltcd  of  in  the 
laboratory  of  Pasteur.  M.  Radot  wisely  offers  no  opinion  as 
to  the  right  or  wrong,  scientific  or  moral,  of  any  of  the  action 
he  records ;  he  states  facts,  and  no  more.  The  story  of  the 
inoculation  system  for  hydrophobia  is  that  which  will  appeal 
most  widely.  It  is  a  long  story.  Pasteur  discovered  that  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  saliva  contained  the  rabies  virus.  He 
therefore  experimented,  giving  to  rabbit  after  rabbit,  in 
lengthy  series,  a  portion  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit,  who,  in  his 
turn,  had  died,  before  him,  of  rabies.  The  period  of  inocula- 
tion became  .successively  shorter,  till,  after  a  succession  of 
one  hundred  inoculations,  this  period  became  fixed  at  seven 
days.  ''Pasteur  now  wished  to  decrea.se  the  degrees  of  viru- 
lence. He  albstracted  a  fragment  of  the  m<'dulla  of  a  i-abb:t 
which  had  just  died  of  rabies  after  an  inoculation  of  the  fixed 
virus.  This  fragment  was  suspended  by  a  thread  in  a 
sterilised  phial,  the  air  of  which  was  kept  dry  by  some  pieces 
of  caustic  potash  l.yiiig  at  the  bottom  of  the  vasseJ,  and  which 
was  closed  by  a  cotton  wool  plug  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
atmospheric  dusts.  The  temperature  of  the  room  where  this 
took  place  was  maintained  at  23  C.  As  the  medulla  gradually 
became  dry,  its  virulence  decreased,  until,  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen days,  it  had  become  absolutely  extinguished.  This  now 
inactive  medulla  was  crushed  and  mixed  with  ^later  and  in- 
jected under  t.he  skin  of  some  dogs.  Tlie  next  day  these 
were  inoculated  with  medulla  which  had  been  dessieated  for 
thirteen  days,  and  so  on,  us'ng  increased  violence,  until  the 
medulla  was  used  of  a  ratobit  dead  the  .same  day.  These  dogs 
might  now  be  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  given  them  as  companions 
for  a  few  minutrs.  or  submitted  to  the  intereranial  inoculation 
of  the  deadly  virus.  They  resisted  both."  This  was  in  1884. 
X  committee  of  inquiry  was  then  instituted,  by  Pasteur's  re- 
quest, to  verify  the  discovery,  and  this  having  been  done,  the 
great  discoverer  went  on  to  those  inoculations  of  human 
beings  bitten  by  mad  dogs  and  in  danger  of  hydrophobia, 
which,  for  the  world  at  large,  have  made  his  fame.  TTie 
book   is  well    translated. 

"Kim,''  by  Rudyard  Kipling  (Maomillan,  6s.) — This  is  a  hard 
book  to  review.  How  can  tiose  who  have  never  been  in 
India  judge  of  a  series  of  skeitches,  pictures  of  Indian  native 
life  and  ways,  strung  together  by  the  slightest  thread  of  plot? 
Safely  we  can  only  .say  that  the  book  delights  us  as  a  work  of 
arc;  .as  a  record  of  facts,  othei-s  must  judge  of  it.  We  wel- 
come the  author  hack  to  his  ground  again.  If  we  have  been 
disappointed  by  his  recent  writings — "Stalky  and  Co.,"  "The 
Absent-minded  Beggar,"  "The  Lesson" — we  are  the  more  glad 
to  recognise  here  the  old  mastery — let  us  say  the  old  genius, — 
the  dramatic  force,  the  human  insight,  the  felicitous  word, 
'Diamond  air"  of  the  mountains,  "diamond-lbright  dawn"  of 
the  tropics;  the  exhausted  sick  man,  who  "slid  ten  thousand 
miles  into  slumber— thirty-six  hours  of  it— sleep  that  soaked 
like  rain  after  drought"  ;  such  phrases  will  not  scan,  but  they 
carry  the  idea  home  to  one,  straight  as  a  gunshot.  Again,  in 
true  Kipling  fashion,  the  book  has  no  heroine.  One  or  tw^o 
native  women  appear;  an  elderly  lady  of  good  Rajput  family, 
from  the  Kulu  hills,  who  travels  about  in  a  palanquin;  and 
a  young  woman,  '-The  Woman  of  Shamhgh,"  polyandrous, 
living  on  her  own  land  among  the  Himalayas.  Both  are  v-jvid 
creatures,  free-iongued.  full  of  strange  wisdoms,  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  both,  one  fancies,  extraordinarily  typical. 
Says  the  old  lady  :  '•!  have  .seen  somtthing  of  the  world,  and 
there  are  but  two  sorts  of  women  in  it— those  who  take  the 
strength  out  of  a  man,  and  those  who  put  it  back.  Once  I 
was  that  one;  now  I  am  this.''  She  says  many  other  things, 
not  so  easily  quoted ;  her  skill  in  epithet  and  her  lack  "oi 
what  may  be  called  false  shame  being  equally  striking.  Kim. 
or  in  full,  Kimball  O'Hara,  son  of  a  dead  ^el■geant  of  the 
Mavericks,  who  confided  him  to  a  half-caste  woman,  with  a 
few  papers  to  prove  his  identity,  grows  to  boyhood,  anyhow, 
in  the  native  quarters  of  Lahor(\  "Though  he  wa,s  burned  as 
black  as  any  native,  though   he  spoke  the  vernacular  by  pre- 


ference, and  his  mother  tongue  as  a  clipped  uncertain  sing- 
song, though  he  consorted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  small  boys  of  the  bazaar,  Kim  was  white — a  poor  white 
of  the  very  poorest."  He  attaches  himself,  by  chance,  to  a 
wandering  Red  Lama,  an  old  man  of  great  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, who  has  left  his  mountain  monastery,  and  come  walking 
on  foot  to  the  sultry  plains,  that  he  might  find  the  River  of 
the  Arrow,  which  washes  away  sin.  A  lovable  saintly  old 
man,  and  moreover  actually  of  much  worldly  wealth  and 
position,  being  the  Teshoo  Lama  himself,  who  begs  his  way  in 
absolute  poverty,  and  for  all  possessions  carries  a  wonderful 
drawing  of  the  Buddhistic  Great  Wheel  of  Life ;  "a  sheet  of 
strangely  scented  yellow  Chinese  paper.  In  cleanest,  severest 
outline  he  had  traced  the  Great  Wheel  with  six  spokes,  whose 
centre  is  the  conjoined  Hog,  Snake,  and  Dove  (Ignorance 
Anger,  and  Lust),  and  whose  compartment-s  are  all  the  heavens 
and  hells,  and  all  the  chances  of  human  life.  Men  say  that 
the  Bhodisat  himself  first  drew  it  with  grains  of  rice  upon 
dust,  to  teach  his  disciples  the  cause  of  things.  Many  ages 
have  crystallised  it  into  a  most  wonderful  convention,  crowded 
with  hundreds  of  little  figures,  whose  every  line  carries  a 
meaning.  Few  can  translate  the  picture-parable ;  there  are 
not  twenty  in  all  the  world  who  can  draw  it  surely  without  a 
copy ;  of  those  who  can  both  draw  and  expound  are  but 
three."  There  is  a  great  love  between  the  Lama  and  Kim. 
who  becomes  his  Chela,  or  disciple,  and  begs  for  him,  and 
tends  him,  and  Ls  as  a  son  to  him.  Thus  the  old  man  de- 
scribes him  ;  "A  blessing  on  thee.  I  have  known  many  men 
in  my  so  long  life — disciples  not  a  few.  But  to  none  among 
men,  if  so  be  thou  art  woman-born,  has  my  soul  gone  out  as 
it  has  to  thee,  thoughtful,  wise,  and  courteous,  but  something 
of  a  small  imp."  Their  adventures  together,  as  they  wander 
aimlessly  in  search  of  the  River  of  the  Arrow,  give  the  author 
his  opportunity  for  description  of  Indian  life.  "Truly  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  is  a  wonderful  spectacle.  It  runs  straight 
bearing,  without  crowding,  India's  traffic  for  1500  miles, — such 
a  river  of  life  as  nowhere  else  exists  in  the  world.  Built,  as 
it  were  (at  this  point),  on  an  embankment,  to  guaid  against 
w  inter  floods  from  the  foothills,  so  that  one  walked,  as  it  were, 
a  little  above  the  country,  along  a  stately  corridor,  seeing 
all  India  spread  out  to  right  and  lefti"  The  description  is 
masterly,  but,  unfortunately,  too  long  to  quote.  It  is 
equalled  by  that  of  the  Himalayas  towards  Thibet,  which  this 
queer  couple  tread  together,  day  after  day,  on  their  way 
towards  the  Teshoo  Lamasery.  The  impression  of  size  is  un- 
surpassable. ''For  all  their  marchings,  Kedarnath  and  Bed- 
rinath  were  not  impressed ;  and  it  was  only  after  days  of 
travel  that  Kim,  uplifted  upon  some  insignificant  ten 
thousand  foot  hummock,  could  see  that  a  shoulder  knot  or 
horn  of  the  two  great  lords  had,  ever  so  slightly,  changed 
outline.  At  last  they  entered  a  world  within  a  world— a 
valley  of  leagues  where  the  high  hills  were  fashioned  of  the 
mere  rubble  and  refuse  from  off  the  knees  of  the  mountains. 
Here  a  day's  march  carried  them  no  farther,  as  it  seemed, 
than  a  dreamer's  dogged  pace  bears  him  in  a  nightmare.  They 
skirted  a  shoulder  painfully  for  hours,  and  behold !  it  was  but 
an  outlying  buttress  of  the  main  pile.  A  rounded  meadow- 
revealed  itself,  when  they  had  reached  it,  for  a  vast  tableland 
running  far  into  the  valley.  Three  days  later,  it  was  a  dim 
fold  in  the  earth  to  southward.  'Surely  the  gods  live  herel  ' 
said  Kim,  beaten  down  by  the  silence  and  the  appalling  sweep 
and  dispersal  of  the  cloud-shadows  after  rain.  'This  is  no 
place  for  men!  '  " 

How  Kim  made  his  way  into  the  arms  of  the  Mavericks, 
his  father's  old  regiment,  and  how  he  was  educated,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Red  Lama,  at  St.  Xavier's  College.  Nueklao ;  and 
hoiw  he  returned  after  three  years  to  his  beloved  Lama,  still, 
with  the  endless  patience  of  the  East,  seeking  the  River  of 
the  Arrow-,  and  how  he  entered  that  m.ysterious  Secret  Service 
of  India,  which  plays  what  Kipling  calls  the  Great  Game,  one 
cannot  try  to  tell  here.  The  horse-dealer.  Mahbub  Ali ;  the 
Sahib,  Colonel  Creighton ;  the  fat  "fearful  man,"  Hurry 
Chunder  Mookerjee,  are  all  in  the  Secret  Service,  carrying 
on  the  intricate  diplomacy  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Each  is  a 
brilliant  characterisation.  The  whole  book  is  a  series  of 
rapid  clear-cut  pictures,  as  exciting  and  dazzling  to  the  brain 
as  a  Cinematograph  to  the  eye,  and  yet  one  can  follow  it, 
for  the  writer  has  written  here  more  plainly  than  was  his 
cu.stom  aforetime,  and  the  scenes  ,stamp  themselves  on  the 
mind  as  being  true  to  life.  Anyway,  they  are  true  to  art. 
If  India  is  like  this,  one  would  be  glad  indeed  to  see  it ;   if 
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India  is  not  like  this,  one  would   bo  glad   indeed  to  se.-   n   a.-, 
Rudyard   Kipling  sees  it. 

"The  Now  Canterbury  Tales,"  by  Maunce  Uewlott  (.Con- 
stable, (js.) — -A  cuilecUou  of  short  stone*,  hali-a-dozin  ul' 
them,  which  have  already  appeared  m  various  magazines. 
They  arc  strung  together  on  a  mediaeval  thread  as  the  lulcs 
told  by  a  small  company  of  pilgrims.  Tiiey  are,  in  a  word, 
excellent.  Tiiere  is  always  net  d  of  courage  in  reeommi'nding 
short  stories  to  the  Uritish  public,  which,  by  nature,  abhors 
them,  hut  (he  style  and  matter  of  thcvse  will  win  them  favour 
wherever  they  are  r^ad.  For  sty^e,  [n  rhaps,  the  Sriveiier's 
•Tale  of  the  Countess  Alys"  comes  lirst;  it  could  not  be 
improved.  There  is  also  a  gruesome  tale  of  an  anchorite,  and 
a  maid  and  her  lover — a  tale  that  sets  us  wondering;  and  for 
broad  humour  of  the  laughable  sort,  we  recommend  Perceval 
Perceforest's  'Tale  of  Maui  ua.''  Never  was  the  old  fashion 
of  the  Comedy  of  Krrors,  with  Us  irriuiting  and  childisli  trick 
of  disguises,  more  satisfactorily  put.  The  ai)par«  nt  (iisguise 
of  the  sexes  here  (and  there  are  four  of  them  at  it;  could  not 
have  deceived  a  blind  man,  who  was  also  deaf.  Hut  of  cour.so 
ihcy  were  all  dc'ceived,  except  a  terrible  old  dowager,  who  is 
thus  described  :  "Over  house  and  land,  manservant  aiul  maid- 
servant, ox  and  ass,  Donna  Giacinta  .stood,  with  a  stiiif  in  her 
hand  and  twinkling  black  eyes  in  hrr  head — a  .stern,  wLse, 
laconic  old  lady.  Ncc  deiis  iutcrsit  (I he  motto  of  the  family) 
indeed;  Donna  Giacinta  was  quite  of  that  opinion,  and  tau;j;lit 
it  to  the  whole  of  her  house.  The  lacqiu^ys  grew  acolytes,  the 
maids  restals,  under  the  shadow  of  her  siiuare  jaw.  The  major- 
domo  had  a  sinecure,  tampered  by  sevi're  treiubliiig  fits.  Most 
of  all,  tlie  young  lord  wore  a  face  of  beatihc  suffering  — 
meekness  struggling  with  enthasiasm—  and  changed  his  boots 
for  slippers  whenever  he  heard  the  staff  of  his  lady  mollier 
chastening  th;'  flags.  An  unhesitating  tongue,  a  piercing  eye. 
a  brain  above  the  average,  a  iiriu  reliance  upon  the  logic  of 
events,  and  such  a  family  motto,  are  quite  enough  tools  to 
dinct  a  leopards  claws  withal,  or  bend  demurely  the  whiskers 
of  a  cat.  So,  within  doors,  the  Countess  Giaciiua  bent  the 
whiskers  of  her  son.—'  You  are  the  greatest  fool  in  Europe,' 
said  the  Countess,  'and  I  speak  as  the  widow  of  your  father. 
Pray  in  what  capacity  do  you  .stand?— as  husband  or  wife?     " 

''The  Secret  Orchard."  by  jVgiie^  and  l';gertoii  Castle  (iMac- 
millan.  6s.) — This  capital  partnersliip  has  given  another  of 
those  sparkling  romances  which  open  with  such  spirit  and 
swing  that  we  are  enchanted  from  the  outsel.  .\ii  e\i|Uisite 
French  chateau  in  a  golden  Seplember  of  our  own  diiy  ;  a 
stately  and  saintly  heroine,  us  imsiress,  and  lor  liiiOiaiid. 
who  is  a  royally  descended  duke,  one  of  lie-  la-i  of  the  .^ad- 
fated,  graceful,  graceless  Stuarts,  ami  a  iiamebss  unhappy 
maiden,  the  suddenly  adojited  daughter  of  thi'  duchess;  these 
are  the  scene  and  die  chief  personages.  Frankly,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  lind  ilieni  is  intoliTalhle.  W(>  will  not 
specify  it  furilier  iIkiii  hy  siiymg  that  hiiviiig  once  reali-i'd  it. 
one  cannot  lay  down  I  he  book  till  one  knows  how  it  resolvi-s 
i'sell.  Thi'  Duke  is  devoted,  in  his  betti  r  moments,  winch 
are  many,  to  the  Duchess,  and  the  Diicliess  is  devoted  in  all 
her  momi'iits  to  the  Duke,  but  his  wors'  moments,  of  uliicli. 
being  a  Stuart,  there  is  a  recurrent  supply,  have  led  hiin  into 
a  dilemma,  and  the  end  is  tragedy.  The  iiuiior  charact.rs 
are  all  good.  We  suggest  that  the  authors  changed  their 
minds  about  the  character  of  the  nnfortnnate  Gioja,  half 
way  through  their  work;  cerlainly  the  last  impression  of  her 
is  diff.reiit  from  the  first.  The  .Vnierican  interest  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  proper  atmosphere  of  i  he  lal  ■.  and  \\i-  doiilit 
whi'lher  such  a  conversation  as  that  upon  the  decadeiice  of 
Fr'aric<'  at  the  iluke's  table,  would  liavo  taken  place.  The 
point.  It  emphasises  are  those  that  an  KnijIishniaTi.  ;iiid  not 
a  Frenchman,  wrnild  emphasise.  Tlie  liook  is  w.  II  written  and 
highly  dramatic. 

"The  Aristocrats."  by  GertnuK'  Aiherton  (.lohn  Lane,  .'is.!^ 
I/ady  Ifeleii  Pole,  staying  with  he  r  consumptive  broth. 'r.  Duke 
of  Something,  among  the  Lakes  of  tin'  .\dirondacks.  mak.s 
the  acquaintance  of  many  i.\pical  Anirricans,  and  records 
h 'r  iiiipre.sions  of  them,  and  .  f  the  scenery  round  her,  in  a 
series  of  ten  long  lelter.s  to  an  intimate  friend.  The  book  is 
remarkably  clever.  The  descriptioiLs  of  scenery  are  .  xcellenl.' 
brief,  strong,  so  that  the  plain  man  does  not  weary  of  them, 
and  the  characterisation  is  like  unto  It,  vivid,  if  miTcile-.s. 
For  tlip  author  of  "The  AriSf mrats"  does  not  admire  the  high 
caste  citi/.i'n  i>f  the  (init'd  .Slates  so  mnch  as  his  scenerv. 
Literary  society,  the  cream  of  self-nspicting  literary  society. 


can  hardly  fei  1  amiable  towards  the  author.  We  quote  with 
trembling,  for  there  is  an  Klizabe'tliaa  frankne.*  of  sjieech 
about  the  author  that  may  well  give  the  reviewer  pause.  A 
suectssful  novelist  of  the  "precious"  sort  thas  delivers  himself, 
in  a  burst  of  confidence,  to  our  friend  Lady  Helen  ;  "You  think 
I'm  an  ass,  and  I  have  to  be.  1  nearly  starved  trying  to  be 
a  man,  so  1  became  an  emasculated,  backbonele.ss  poseur  to 
please  the  passionless  women  and  the  timid  publishers  of  the 
United  States.  To  please  the  .sort  of  woman  who  makes  the 
success  of  the  novelist — the  faddist  and  the  gushiT— you  must 
tickle  her  with  the  idea  that  she  is  a  superior  being  becau.se 
.she  has  no  passions,  and  that  you  are  cn-ating  a  liUTaiure 
which  only  she  can  appreciate — she  with  a  refinement  and  a 
bleache-d  and  laundries!  set  of  tastes  which  have  made  her  a 
tyrannical,  middle-cla.ss  enthusiiist  for  all  that  is  unreal  and 
pe-bty  in  art." 

"The  Right  of  Way  :   Being  the  Story  of  Charley  Steele  and 
Another,"   by  Gilbert  Parker  (Heinomann,  6s.) — Mr.   Parker's 
name  is  well  iistablished  in  public  favour,  and  his   works  are 
sure  of  an  immediate  demand  at  Mudie's,  if  not  at  the  rail- 
way bookstalls.     The  present  volume  will  maintain  his  reputa- 
tion.    He  has  reconsidered  hLs  late  decision,  declared  in  ''The.- 
Lane  That  Has  No  Turning,''  to  write  no  more  about  French 
Canaela,  for  the  scene  of  "The  Right  of  Way"  is  laid  in  Mon- 
tre>al  and   the   wild   mountjiin   country   thereabouts,    and    the 
characteristic  local  colouring  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  tale  which  shows  throughout  features  that  are  uncom- 
mon and    interesting.     The   sub-title.    bett<-r  than   the    title, 
seems    to   belong    to    the    book.     Charley   Steele,    fop,    cynic, 
poseur,  drunkard,  becomes  Another  when  he  has  been  stricken 
out  of  his  proper  life  by  a  blow  rece^ived  in  a  brawl  in  a  low 
tavern.     His   inanimate  body  is  flung  into   the  river,  and   he 
drifts  into  the   keeping   of  Jo   Portugais,   a  solitary  living  in 
the    Vadre)me'  Mountain,    an    outcast,    a    murdeTcr  acqiutted 
some  y  ars  before  by  Cbarh  y  Steele  himself,  practising  as   a 
barrister.     The  man,   in  gratitude,  nursrs  him  into  recovery, 
and  his  patient  awakes  without  memory     of     the  past,  curcnl 
of  his  drink  craving,  literally  Another.     Whe'n   perfect  health 
has  bern  restored,  a  great  surgeon,  by  chance'  in  the  district, 
operates  and   restores  his  inte>lle<ctual   Ixalance.   but  he  awakes 
for  the  seconu  time'  to  find  himself,  rather,  hotter  dead.     Dis- 
grace of  the  darkest  sort  has  fallen   upon   his  name;   an   un- 
merite»d  charge   of  embczz'ement  has    he-en    laid   to   him,    his 
wif,'  has  married  a  forme'r  Inve'r,  his  old  we>rld   wants  him  no 
nieire'.      With  the  e-otirage  of  despair  he>  chooses  to  make'  a  new- 
life'   where    he    is.     He   turns   village   tailor,    and    tbrough   a 
v-arie'ty   e)f    crowde'd   and    picturese|ue   circumstances  he'    works 
his   way  tei  spiritual   salvation.      His   de'ath  is    heroic,    and  his 
memory  lives  in  the  affection  of  his  village,  and  the  heart  of 
eme'  charming  woman.     The  writer  has  been  prodigal  of  inci- 
eleiit  ;    It.  IS  pe'rhajis  he'cause  e)f  the  unfamiliar  .setting  that  we 
are'  at  times  somewhat  confused  by  it.  The  book  would  be  easier 
for  our  recollection   if  ooe  or  two  points  of  characterisation 
only  had  been  seli'Cted.   and  elaborated.     For  instance,  there 
is  the  striking  and  disastrous  pecuiliarity  of  the  hero  that  in 
his  early  days,  those  of  his  brilliant   practice'  at  the'  Montre-ai 
bar.   lie   is    mentally   and   e'lnotionally  at    his   bi\st.    only    when 
elee'ply  iiiieler  the'  iiiflue'iice  of  alcohol.      "Charle'V  Stee-le'  was   te< 
re'ply.      He'   was   ne)t     neiw    the'  .same  man    that  had  coiidncti-d 
the  case'   during  the'  past    two  elays  and  a    lia.lf.     Some   gre-at 
ehange-  had  passed  over  him.     Tlie're-  was  no  longe-r  abstraction. 
iiiditfe'rence',    or   appaie'iit    boredom;     eir    disdain,    or   distant 
-laie-.      Me'  was  human,  intimate,  and  eager,  yet   ee>me'ntratiHl 
anil   impelling;    he    was    e|uie'tly,   unnoticeably  drunk,"        This 
pe'iuliarity  has  bee  n  ceinimein  tei  various  great  m.-n  ;    ihe'y  have' 
eloiie'   their    work    enily   » hen    in   a   slate   that    in    an   e.:ilinary 
|)e'rson   we)nld    have    be'e  ii  one  of    inca',)acital  iiig    ilrunlveuness. 
Pe'i'haps  it  is  as  we'll,  for  the  s;ike  of  the  weaker  hredmn.  not 
te)   dwell  upon    this    point   loo  strongly,    and    Mr.   Parker  may 
have'  tlumght   so. 

"The  Beiii'factie-ss.'  by  the'  author  of  "Klizabe'th  and  Her 
(le'rman  Garden"  (Maemillan.  Cs.i  (;,  nnan-  if  ilu'v  happen 
'e)  e-onie'  aci"e)ss  this  ve)luine.  will  not  b,'  nnieh  he'tter  |i\'asi'.| 
than  Americnns  who  may  re'ael  -Th.'  .\i  isten-rats.""  We'  like  I 
"IClizabeth"  belter  in  hor  German  Garele'U  with  her  Man  of 
Wr.ith. 

■  Khzabe'lli."  ""Kmpress  of  Austria."  .■iiid  Quee'ii  of  Hungary.' 
by  Chini  Tscliiuli.  t  raiislatiem  eSwan  Se.nneiise'li.in.  Ids.)  Tli, 
writer  e)f  ihis  has  hael  miieh  .■xper.e'nce'  in  royal  biography. 
This  is  iutereslang,   and  not   loo  highly  coloured,  but  the  lil- 
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fated  Empress  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  more  picturesque 
and  attractive  figure  than  any  biography  has  yet  conveyed. 

'Essays  of  an  Ex-Librariau."  by  Richard  Garnett  (Heine- 
mann). — Thoughtfutl,  htorary,   scholarly. 

"The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,"  by  Andrew  Lang  (Longmans, 
18s. >. — That  indefatigable  worker,  Mr.  Lang,  has  here  a  sub- 
ject that  will  attract  m.xnyljersons  besides  himself ;  not  always 
his  case.  It  is  well  handled,  of  course,  and  will  be  widely 
read. 

"Gioconda,"  bv  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.     Translated  by  Arthur 


Symons.     (Heinemaim,   3s.   6d.) — d'Annunzio    does    not  write 
for  family  reading,  but  he  has  a  great  talent. 

"The  Meaning  of  Good,"  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  (Glasgow, 
Maclehose.) — A  worthy  littie  book  for  those  who  have  time 
for  philosophy.  The  old  question  that  is  always  new :  Is  hfe 
worth  living?  discussed  in  the  most  modern  terms,  in  the 
dialogue  form^  cleverly  managed. 

"The    Folhes  of  Ca'ptain   Daly,"   by    F.  Kerrey's    Connell. 

(Grant  Richards,  6s.) — Rollicking.  Irish,  very  amusing;   time, 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 


fiction. 

The    Bracelet  of   Pink  and   Gold. 

By  L.  T.  Meade. 


[Copyright — Pulbished 

I  stood  holding  the  bracelet  between  myself  and  the  light. 
It  was  the  most  lovely,  delicate  thing  of  its  kind  I  had  ever 
seen — it  was  made  of  pinli  coral  of  the  faintest  and  loveliest 
shade,  clasped  together  with  gold,  and  a  d.amond  star.  ivly 
hand  trembied  slightily  as  I  looked  at  it.  I  put  it  carefully 
into  a  drawer  and  went  donnstairs.  Mother  and  I  lived  in 
a  little  house  on  the  borders  of  Teddmgton ;  it  was  called  the 
White  Lodge.  My  name  was  Lhiau  Russell.  Mother  Had 
for  several  years  been  a  Widow.  She  had  small  means,  but 
just  enough  with  care  to  make  two  ends  meet,  and  she  and  I 
lived  happily — very  happily — together  until  the  summer  ot 
the  year  when  this  story  happened.  There  came  disturbances 
then.  In  the  hi-st  piace,  some  of  mother's  money  was  lost 
in  an  Australian  bank.  It  came  as  a  blow  to  poor  mother 
to  learn  that  she  was  quite  a  hundred  a  year  poorer  tHan 
she  had  ever  been  since  father's  dtath.  It  was  a  terrible 
strain  now  to  make  those  ends  meet  which  just  barely  met 
before.  Mother's  face  grew  anxious;  she  became  fretful  and 
worried.  She  often  talked  to  me  about  the  future,  and 
said  that  she  feared  that  she  would  have  to  give  up  the  (v'liite 
Lodge.  She  went  to  town  oftener  than  she  used  to  go,  and 
came  back  looking  more  anxious  than  ever,  and  in  the  morn- 
ings she  used  to  tear  open  the  daily  paper  with  feverish 
energy,  and  look  at  that  part  which  gave  news  concerning 
the  money  market;   and  I  became  most  anxious  about  her. 

I  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  i^uite  a  jolly,  merry  sort  of 
girl — that  is,  until  the  summer  when  this  story  happened.  ±iut 
just  then  not  only  had  mother  anxieties,  but  I  was  also  much 
hai-rassed.  Most  girls  have  to  go  through  experiences  some- 
thing like  mine,  but  I  hope  that  few  girls  run  quite  so  close 
to  danger,  and  quite  so  near  tragedy,  as  I  d-d  during  that 
unlucky  time. 

Of  course,  being  pretty  and  young,  and  a  little  better  edu- 
cated than  my  neighbours,  and  a  little  more  fastidious  aibout 
my  dress,  I  had  lovers.  One  was  called  Frank  Calender, 
the  other  James  Ridley.  Frank  and  I  had  known  each  other 
for  many  year's.  He  was  the  son  of  our  vicar,  and  was  to  be 
a  doctor.  He  was  studying  hard  at  Guy's  Hospital,  out 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  visit  mother  and  me  at  the  White 
Lodge,  and  over  and  over  again  when  he  had  tie  oppor- 
tunity he  told  how  much  he  loved  me.  He  had  a  dear,  open, 
manly  face,  and  big  grey  eyis,  and  a  sweet  smile,  and  good 
teeth.  He  was  tall,  too,  and  broad-shouldered,  and  not  the 
least  like  the  ordinary  city  young  man ;  and  of  coui-se  I  was 
very  fond  ot  him — what  girl  would  not  be  when  he  chose  to 
smile  at  her  and  woo  htr  in  that  masterful  and  yet  tender 
fashion,  which  I   used   to  think  belonged  to  himself  alone  .^ 

We  were  not  exactly  engaged,  but  people  thought  we  were, 
and  notwithstanding  mother's  money  anxieties,  things  were 
going  quite  right  until  James  Ridley  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  had  taken  rooms  near  the  river,  as  he  said,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  its  delights,  and  he  got  to  know  us  through 
a  neighbour,  and  came  constantly  to  the  house.  He  was 
dark  and  handsome,  and  had  all  the  ways  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  began  by  impressing  mother,  and  he  ended  by 
impressing  me.  Not  that  I  was  absolutely  in  love  with 
him,  but  I  was  a  good  deal  fascinated  by  his  off-hand  style  and 
his  gay  repartees  and  his  merry  laugh,  and  I  was  even  more 
fascinated  by  what  I  used  to  call  his  saturnine  moods,  when 
he  'became  very  gloomy  and  wore  an  abstracted  air,  and 
hardly  said  a  word.      But  when  I  further  observed   that  my 
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presence  caused  his  eyes  to  lighten  and  his  lips  to  smile,  I 
began  to  feel  sure  that  he  cared  for  me  very  much.  xae 
moment  he  said  the  words  I  felt  a  great  pang  go  clean  through 
my  heart,  for  I  thought  of  Frank,  and  found  out  at  that 
insitant  that,  compared  to  my  love  for  Frank  Calender,  my  love 
for  James  Ridley  was  as  nothing  at  all.  But  James  Ridley 
had  fixed  his  bold,  black  eyes  on  my  face,  and  his  hand  sud- 
denly clasped  mine,  and  he  drew  me  to  him  in  a  masterful 
way  and  ki-sed  me  on  my  girlish  lipe.  I  hated  him  for  doing 
so,  and  yet  I  ftlt  a  thrill  of  mingkd  pi.  asure  and  excite- 
ment. 

This  was  towards  the  end  of  October.  The  winter  had  set 
in  early,  and  promised  to  be  severe.  I  gave  James  Ridley  no 
immediate  answer. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  until — until  to-morrow,"  I  said,  and  then 
I  rushed  away  to  find  mother. 

Mother  was  in  her  little  writing-room.  She  looked  at  me 
with  an  anxious  face  wneu  I  appeared. 

"Well,  LiUan,"  she  said,  "what  is  the  matter,  my  darling-"' 

I  told  her  at  once  what  had  happened. 

"Mr.  Ridley  wants  to  marry  me,"  I  said. 

"Oh,"  cried  mother,  with  a  voice  of  delight.  "Oh!  and  you 
have  accepted  him,  have  you?" 

"No,  no;  I  don't  want  to,"  I  answered,  and  I  burst  into 
tears. 

"But  you  must,  Lilian,"  answered  mother.  "He  is  rich,  he 
has  ht  aps  of  money,  he  will  save  us.  Oh  1  my  child,  and  lie 
is  nice  and  fascinating,  and " 

"But  I  love  Frank,"  I  said,  and  I  sobbed  out  the  words. 

"Frank  Calender!"  cried  mother,  and  I  scarcely  knew  her 
dear  voice,  there  was  such  a  note  of  contempt  in  it.  I  looked 
into  her  eyes,   and  the  expression  of  her  face  startled  me. 

"Frank  Calender!"  she  repeated;  "a  medical  student  with 
no  prospects.        My  dear  Lilian!" 

"Because  I  love  him;  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  rich  or 
poor,  "  I  said.  "I  love  him.  Mumsey,  I  have  told  you,  but 
that  is  all.      .      .     .      I  cannot  accept  James  Ridley." 

"Then  you  must  know  the  truth,"  said  mother.  She  got 
up,  walked  across  the  room,  and  locked  the  door. 

"Lilian,"  she  said,  "I  hare  tried  to  keep  it  from  you.  1 
owe  two  quarters'  rent,  and  unless  I  can  pay  £.jO  to  our 
landlord  before  to-morrow  morning  the  bailiffs  will  take  pos- 
session." 

Now,  I  scarcely  knew  what  bailiffs  were,  and  certamly 
couid  not  understand  what  mother  meant,  so  I  asked  her  to 
explain;  and  then  she  told  me  that  since  she  had  lost  so 
much  money  in  the  Australian  banks  she  had  been  led  on  to 
speculate.  She  had  met  a  friend  in  town  who  had  given  her 
what  she  considered  good  tips,  and  by  slow  degrees  poor,  poor 
mother  had  nearly  all  her  capital  swallowed  up,  for  of  course 
her  speculations  more  often  came  to  nothing  than  anything 
else,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  had  not  £10  in  the 
world. 

"All— all  is  gone,"  she  said,  "and  all  the  furniture  will  have 
to  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent,  and  your  father's  name  will  be  dis- 
graced, and  we  must  leave  the  place,  and  no  one  will  marry 
you,  Lilian — no  one." 

I  trembled  very  exceedingly. 

"But  would  James  Ridley  if  he  knew  all  this?"  I  asked. 

"He  would.  I  know  he  would.  He  loves  you  with  a  great 
passion.     What  does  it  matter  to  a  man  like  him   wha*  thf 
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people  in  a  little  place  like  this  say?  He  will  lake  you  away, 
.ind  yoii  will  see  the  world,  and  more — more  than  that. 
Lilian,  he  will  help  me  over  this  crisis;  he  will  at  least  pay 
the  rent  for  mo,  1  know  he  will,  my  darling.  I  know  he 
will." 

Mother's  face  nearly  drove  me  wild,  and,  afier  all,  James 
Ridley  was  fascinating,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  help 
mother  throtigh  an  awful  crisis  like  the  present,  and  I  had 
never  promised — never  ahsohitely  promised — Frank  Calender 
to  be  his  wife.       »So  I  said  to  mother: 

"Don't  cry,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do."  and  I  went  out  of  .m- 
room. 

I  ran  up  to  my  own  room,  and  there.  I  will  confess  it.  1 
had  a  good  bout  of  hearty  weeping.  When  I  came  down 
again  tea  was  laid  in  the  pretty  little  dining-room,  and  who 
should  be  present  But  James  Ridley.  He  and  mother  liad 
evidently  been  having  a  conference,  for  he  snuh  d  in  a  most 
contented  manner  at  me,  and  drew  in  his  chair  to  the  tabji' 
while  1  poured  out  tea.  Mother  and  I  used  to  indulge  in 
what  we  called  high  tea,  and  now,  as  i  served  the  hot  cakes 
and  the  muffins  and  the  jam.  and  the  other  little  dainties. 
.Tames  Ridley  talked.  Tliere  was  a  subject  of  increasing  interest 
at  Teddington  just  then.  There  had  been  a  succession  of 
burglaries  of  a  very  daring  character;  in  particular,  a  b^g 
place  which  belonged  to  Sir  Michael  Lestrange.  called  the 
Towers,  had  been  burgh-d,  and  Lady  Fanny,  his  wife,  bad  lost 
almost  ail  her  jewels.  There  had  been  smaller  burglaries 
also,  but  the  one  at  the  Towers  was  on  ev.^rybody's  tongue. 
James  was  much  interested  in  it.  He  talked  it  over  wn  h 
mother,  and  they  discussed  together  how  it  was  managed 
and  what  gang  of  burglars  had  committed  the  offence,  and 
they  laughed  over  the  stupidity  of  the  local  police,  and  James 
Ridley  said  that  even  the  detectives  nt  .Scotland  Yard  w:>re 
a  pack  of  fools,  as  they  could  not  find  even  a  trace  of  th^ 
thieves. 

"No  one  knows  how  it  was  done."  he  said.  "For  no  window 
was  broken  into,  not  a  bolt  removed  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
pieces  of  work  I  have  ever  beard  of." 

Mother  and  he  talked  it  over,  but  soon  motliir's  one  press- 
ing trouble  came  back  to  ber.  She  sighed  liravily,  and  soon 
she    left    the   room. 

The  moment  she  had  done  so  .Tames  came  up  to  me.  II  ■ 
took  my  hands   in  both  of   his. 

"So  you  are  going  to  be  mine  after  nl'.  little  girl?" 

"Oh,    I  don't   know!"    I   answered.     Tli.  n  T   said   abruptly 
"I  love  another  man  better  than  yon." 

"I  don't  care  twopence  about  that ;  before  yon  are  my  wife 
many  days  you  will  love  no  one  else  on  this  earth  as  you 
will  worship   me." 

"Is  tha  the  case?"  I  answered,  and  T  looked  up  at  bini 
half  fearfully. 

"It  is  indeed."  he  replied,  and  then  his  dark  eyes  seemed 
to  look  through  me.  and  he  put  his  arms  round  me  and  dn-'.r 
me  close  to  him  and  kissed  me  again  on  my  mouth. 

Then,  of  course.  I  .said  "Yes.  '  and  he  went  away  well  pleased. 

But  the  nex-t  day  the  bailiffs  were  to  appear,  even  thoug'i 
I  was  engaged  to  James  Ridley.  He  was  well-off — very  well- 
off— .but  the  bailiffs  were  to  take  pns,session  of  the  White 
Ivodge  all  the  same. 

Mother  went  np  to  town  to  make  one  last  desperaite  effort 
to  borrow  money.  She  returned  rather  late  in  the  afternoon. 
.\  quiet-looking  man  sat  in  the  diuing-rnnm.  He  was  smoking, 
.and  he  seemed  f|iiite  inoffensive. 

"I  won't  do  any  harm,  ma'am;  if  you  don't  '■ay  anythiniT, 
I  can  make  myself  f|nite  inoffensive."  he  said  to  mother,  and 
mother  shrank  from  him  and  turned  as  wh'te  as  df>ath.  and 
•she  turned  and   ran   from   the  room. 

That  evening  mother  and  T  had  our  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
.and  towards  the  end  of  the  meal  .Tames  Ridley  appeared.  lie 
came  in  unexpectedly.  He  looked  cooler  and  calmer  (ban 
ever.  TTe  asked  immediately  to  see  me  alone.  Mother  looked 
at  me  and  T  looked  at  her.  She  left  the  room.  She  had 
quite  fail.d.  of  course,  to  get   the   money  she  needed. 

".Tam.s  •  T  '■aid  desperately,  "can  you.  will  you.  beeaim,. 
you  love  ill     and  are  well   off.   will  you  give  me  ffiO?" 

•".Vbat  [,,,'•'■■  he  asked  in  a  di.stiirbed  way,  and  I  noticed  ,, 
curious  expn-'.  on  nn  his  face. 

Then  I  told  'iim  Hefore  r  had  half  completed  mv  tal.^  }),- 
had  put  Ins  arm  round  me  and  drawn  me  close  to  him  and 
kissed  me 


"So,  you  poor  little  girl,  you  have  had  trouble  of  this  sort," 
he  said ;  "but  look  here,  Lil,  I  cannot  giv(*  you  the  money 
just  now  because  I  haven't  got  it  with  me;  but  here,  take  this 
instead,  you  can  sell  it  at  the  Jewellers'  in  the  High-street  for 
£70,  I  got  it  for  you  to-day  in  town,  but  .sell  it,  darling ; 
I  will  give  you  something  else  in  its  place  to-morrow.  Ke- 
lieve  your  mother  of  her  great  dislres.s,  and — and — meet  rac — " 

"Meet  you!''  I  said. 

"Come  up  to  London — bring  your  mother,  too,  if  you  like. 
We  will  be  married  by  special  licence  to-morrow.  Take  this 
bracelet,  ,sell  it,  and  meet  me  in  town.  We  will  be  married — 
I  will  have  everything  arranged — the  hrst  thing  to-morrow 
morning.  Now  I  must  go.  Most  urgi-nt  business  calls  me 
to  London  at  once.  I  will  meet  you  and  your  mother  by 
the  last  train  to  Victoria  to-night." 

He  gave  me  the  braceh-t.  and  the  next  instant  had  left 
the  house. 

I  never  felt  more  puzzled  in  my  life.  There  was  the  love- 
ly coral  brae(det,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before 
and  it  was  worth  £70.  and  I  could  .sell  it  and  relieve  mother, 
and  get  rid  of  that  dreadful  man  in  the  dining-room. 

I  rushed  up  to  my  room,  locked  it  in  my  drawer,  and 
came  down  again.  I  peeped  through  the  chink  of  th<>  dining- 
room  door  and  saw  the  "man  in  possession.'  He  was  -smok- 
ing a  short  pipe,  and  had  a  big  ghuss  of  beer  at  his  side,  and 
now  and  then  he  coughed  in  a  noisy  fashion  ;  othemHse  he 
was  inoffensive  enough  ;  but  to  have  him  there,  and  to  thin'k  of 
mother,  so  changed,  so  delicate,  so  sweet,  such  a  lady,  too. 
was  more  than  I  could  bear.  Of  course.  I  would  save  her.  J 
would  sell  the  bracelet,  and  bring  her  back  the  money,  and — 
would  I  do  the  rest?  Perhaps  so— it  siemed  mean  to  take 
the  beautiful  ornament,  and  not  to  do  what  .lames  Riuiey 
wished. 

All  was  confu.sion.  however,  before  my  eyes;  1  only  knew 
the  time  was  short.  Mother  looked  very  pale  and  ill.  1 
ran  to  her. 

"Will  he  help  us?  Will  James  Ridley  help  ns?"  .she  asked 
of  me  between  her  white  lips. 

"Yes.  yes.  mother.  Ye§.  yes.  I'm  g-ing  out  about  it 
now  ;    I  will  be  back  soon." 

"T  cannot  sleep  with  that  man  in  the  bous\"  she  moaned. 

"Ynu  shan't,  darling,  you  shan't."  I  said,  and  then  I  quite 
made  up  mv  mind,  for  .C.')0  would  p.ay  the  rent  and  get  rid  of 
the  man,  and  there  would  be  C20  over;  and  mother  and  1 
cou'd  both  go  to  London,  and  mother  could  stay  with  me 
I'ntil   I  became  James  Ridley's  wife. 

So  I  started  on  my  errand— carrying  the  little  pink  coral 
bracelet  loose  in  my  pocket.  I  was.  as  my  readers  must 
guess,  a  very,  very  innocent,  inexperienced  girl.  I  k"ew  the 
shop  T  would  take  the  bracelet  to.  and  I  was  quite  certain 
that,  as  .Tames  had  said  it.  I  woul'd  get  £70  for  it.  On 
my  way  there  who  should  I  meet  but  Frank.  Frank  was 
walking  quickly,  and  there  wa.s  a  very  dispf-.a.srd  expression 
on  h's  face,  but  when  he  saw  me  he  hurried  his  steps.  .V 
look  of  relief  came  over  his  fea^tures,  and  in  a  most  m.i.sterful 
w.ay  he  drew  my  hand  through  his  arm.  Yes  T  had  never 
seen   Frank    quite  so   very  much    the  master    before. 

"WTial   is  the  meaning  of  this,  Lilian?"  he  .said. 

"■What  do   you   me.an?"  T   a.sked. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said;  "there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I'm  told 
— but  it  cannot  be  true-  that  von  have  eno-a<Ted  yourself  to 
that   -that  fellow." 

"Do  you  mean   Mr.  Ridley  f" 

'T  mean  Ridley— or  the  man  who 
Why.  what  is  the  mattcT.  Lil?  Yon 
going  to   faint." 

"Don't  keep  me."  T  ^aid,    "I  have  something  tn   do." 

"T  won't  keep  you.  Imt  whatever  you  are  doing  T  am  i^oing 
wit!i  you." 

"We'l.  if  yon  niTKt,  y<m  must."  T  <aid.  "Only  yin're  very 
rude." 

"Folly,"  be  answered.  "T'm  in  t'uie.  thank  Co,],  that  -s  ai| 
I  care  about.  Go  on.  Liban,  walk  where  vou  rle,rse.  do  ai 
.vou  like,  hut  Frank  Cal.'iid.-r  stieks  to  your  M.'e  untd  you 
pet  home  a;ain." 

"Then  von'ie  a  gienl  ntisaoee-  T  r  plied,  ..ind  T  tried  to 
laugh  and  tried  to  'onk  ann.yed.  .and  .mciibtrlv  failed  to  do 
ether,  for.  oh'  Frank  was  master'-id  and  be  was  the  man  T 
really  loved.  .V]  the  same,  he  wa.  ^rry  much  in  the  w.sv 
.lust  then;  there  was  nothing  wlia<ever  for  it  but  go  on 
straight  with  my  errand  ns  though   he  did  not  exist. 
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So  I  turned  and  faced  him.  I  have  to  give  you !      Ridley  is  the  head  of  a  ga^g  of  hurglars 

"I'm  enga-ed  to  James  Ridlev."  I  said,   "and  mother  is  m  who   robbed   Lady  Fanny  Lestrange  of   all  her   jewels.      Ih.s 

trouble    and  I'  going  to  this  shop."  is  her  well-known  pink  coral  bracelet,  worth  God  knows  how 

"To   Benson's,    the    jeweller's!"   he  cried.  many  hundreds  of  pounds." 

■■Why  not?     I  want   to  sell  something."  I  believe  I  nearly  fainted.      I  know  that  the  earth  seemed 

■■All  right,  I'm  good  at  maikiug  bargains ;    I  will  come  with  jq  rise  as  if  it  would  smite  me,  and  I  caught  Frank's  hand  and 

you."  clung  to  him,  and  said  feebly — 
•I  would  rather  you  stayed  outside."  ..j^.  ^_^^^^  ^^  ^,.^,^„ 

■I'm  sorry  to  disoblige,  hut  I  am  going  in  with  you.  -^       , 

I   wasted'  no  more  words.      I  went  in.   straight  up    to   the  But  it  was    true  for   all    that  :     and     that     night      Frank 

counter,  put  mv  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  produced  the  pink  Ca'ender  lodged  the  bracelet  at  the   police  station  and   gave 

coral  bracelet.  '  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  and  was  about  to  lay  it  «ome  information  which  led  to  the  arre^st  of  James  Ridley  the 

on  the  counter,  when,   with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  Frank  ne^t  day. 

snatched  it  from  me  and  rushed  out  of  the  shop.  I  was  in  bed  very   ill,  struck   dowai  by  a  strange  feverish 

I  followed  him  in  amazement  and  terror.  attack,  and  mother  was  nursing  me.      But  the  bailiff  had  left 

■■Frank,"  I  said,  "you  forget  yourself."  the  houi?e,  for  Frank  had  resources  which  no  one  quite  gave 

■'Good  God,  Lilian!''  he  cried:      ■■wherever     did     you     get  him  credit  for.      He  had  a  little  income   of  his  own,  and   he 

thisp"  took  some  of  the  capital  to  meet  our  emergencies:   and  nexl 

•'It  is  mine,"  I  answered,  '"it  is  mine:    it  was  given  me  by  month  I  am  to  be  married  to  him,  and  mother  will  live  with 

.^ames  Ridley."  us  ;   and  the  dark  story  of  the  past  and  the  terrible  escape  I 

"I  thought  as  much.     I  had  my  suspicions.      The  police  are  had  will  be  put  by  in  the  annals  of  my  girlish  life,  and  as  far 

after  the  follow.      My  dear,   dear,  poor  Lil !      Oh,  what   news  a.s  poss'b'e  be  forgotten. 
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The  Kanaka  to  the   Commonwealth. 


What  is  this  Wiiteiiess  you  boast  of,  oli  Mother  of  Christian    men? 

Tell  us  the  meaning  of  Whiteness,  for  it  is  beyond  our  ken  ! 

Tell  us,  oh  Lady  of  Virtue,  what  mea.neth  this   Ci-y  of  the  White? 

For  we  see  in  the  Day  but  the  Day,  and  we  see  in  the  Night  but  the  Night ! 

Ever  the  sun    and  the  moon    and    the  silvery  stars   in  the  sky 

Shine  on  the  A^^lite  of  the  Earth — but   they  shine  on   the  Dark  such  as  I  I 

Tell  us,  oh  God  of  the  World,  why  You  give  to  the  Dark  of  Your  Light  ? — 

For  they  say  that  there's  nought  for  the  Dark  and  that  all   things  are  meant  for  the  White  I 

Lady  of  Virtue,  give  answer,  and  help  us  to  understand 

What  is  the  Whiteness  you  talk  of  and  'n'ish  to  spread  over   the  Land. 

Judgest  thou  Whites  and  tlie  Blacks  by  the  colour  of  skin  that  they  show- .' — 

Or  judgest  thou  tlieui  by  their  thoughts   and  their  works,  for  we  fain  would  know. 

Wliat  is  this  Colour-line,  tell  us?  down  in  the  depths  of  the  mine 
Flourish  the  gold  and   the  silver  !     (Interpret  this  strange  Colour-line.) 
Seldom  we  find  on  the  Surface  the  things  that  we  value  the  most ! 
(Say,  what  is  this    Whiteness,  oh  Lady,  thou  makest    thy  glorious  lK!«ist?) 

What  is  the  Union  Jack  but  the   symbol  of  something  beliind? 
Wliat  is  the  Whiteness  of  body  to  Whiteness  and  Pureness  of  mind? 
Ask  of  tlie    Angel-Reeorder  -svhat  placeth  he  first    on   the  Scroll ! 
What  is  the  Whiteness  of  body  compared  to  the  Wliiteness  of  soul  ? 

Is  it  that  since  thou  art  White   thou  art  greater  in  Virtue  than   I? 

Thiakest  the  Christ  of  the'  Cross  for  thee  only  was  given  to  die  ? 

You  prate  of  morality.  Lady !  but  not  till  the  White  shewed  his  face 

Knew  the   Dark   of  the  sin  and  the   darkness  that  blacken  the  W^hite  man's  race  ! 

^V^lat  is   tlie    Gospel  Christ    taught   you.   and    what    is  the  Gospel  you  teach? 
"All  ye  are  Mine  1" — and  "Away  with  who  speaketh  the  Dark  man's  speech  !" 
Never  the  Wliite  man  placeth   his  foot  on  the  Dark  man's  shore 
But  the  Dark  man's  doom  is  sounded — and  the  Dark  man  is  no  more  ! 

God  of   the    Kiiigdein   of    Heaven  establish   a    Kingdom   OD  Earth, 
.Judging  us  not   by  our  colour,  but  judging  us  all   by   our  worth ! 
Hasten  a  Kingdom  on  Earth  w-here  the  White  and  the  Dark  shall  be  one  ! 
(Shineth  the   stars  on  the  White  and    the  Dark — and    the  moon  and  the  sun  !) 
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IRisccllaiicous  jUriiclcs  ana  Rcokujs. 


A   Notable  Ausiralian. 


Wo  count  it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  journal  which  pro- 
f.sses  to  exalt  sobjccU  of  Australian  interest  above  thos<-  of 
the  separate  StaK-s.  not  only  to  emphasise  the  advent  of  th" 
bigger  types  of  m.'n  as  they  arise  and  display  tlie  wider  Com- 
monwealtli  sympathies,  on  which  a  national  spirit  is  buili  up, 
but  to  note  also  the  departure,  on  the  final  journey,  of  those 
whose  active  interests  in  the  life  around  iluni  have  proved  to 
be  helpful  and  beneficial  to  their  fellow-men  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Of  the  latter  cla.ss  was  the  late  George  Henry  Oix.  om-  of 
Australia's  pioneers,  one  of  her  earliest  politicians,  and  one  of 
her  kindliest  phihmthrosjists.  His  death  of  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  is  the  subject  of  keen,  regret  among  all',  who  knew 
or  had  ever  met  him.  for  wherever  he  had  gone  on  his  multi- 
farious missions  in  a  busy  career  he  had  shed  a  sort  of  charac- 
ter sunlight  that  was  always  remembered,  and  when  it  had 
been  withdrawn  left  a  sense  of  loss  behind,  and  an  impression 
also  that  after  all  there  were  some  natures  that  lifted  us.  by 
their  contact,  out  of  the  merely  mundane  atmosphere  in  wiucli 
most  of  the  world's  work  is  performed. 

George  Henry  Cox  was  born  in  1824,  and  was  the  son  of 
George  Cox,  of  "Winbourue,"  and  grandson  of  Captain  Cox, 
of  the  first  New  South  Wales  Corps,  who  arrived  in  Australia 
on  service  as  far  back  as  1800.  Captain  Cox  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  coiustjuction  of  the  first  road  across  the  Blue 
Mountains,  soon  after  the  Pass  was  first  discovered ;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  work,  which  was  then  considered  of  a  heroic 
character,  he  was  granted  2,000  acres  of  land  on  ♦he  Bathursc 
Plains. 

George  Henry,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was.  during  the 
whcile  of  his  life,  identified  with  the  agricultural  and  p,i.storal 
pursuits  of  the  colonies,  living  for  upwards  of  40  years  in 
the  old  family  home,  '■Winboi>rne,"  Mulgoa.  He  entered 
poUtical  life  at  the;  age  of  32,  being  elert<d  to  represent  Wel- 
Ungton  in  the  first  New  South  Wales  Representative  Paj-lia- 
ment.  Seven  years  later  (in  1863)  ho  was  nominated  to  the 
Upper  House,  where  he  has  served  ever  since  —  nearly  40 
yeiU>.  He  wiis  the  father  of  the  New  South  WmIi's  I'luliii- 
ment,  and  the  last  of  that  group  of  pubfiic  men  who  formed  the 


first  Legislative  House  under  responsible  Government  m 
18r,G.  He  was  a  Lilxral  in  politics— that  is.  of  the  'thinking 
Liberal"  school— and  an  advocate  for  the  removal  of  all  cla.ss 
privileges  and  restrictions;  but  he  was  equally  ardent  in 
fighting  against  the  new  order  of  "privelegcs'  which  are  being 
constiuitlv  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  the  interests  of  demo- 
cracy by  "those  who  were  once  equally  energetic  in  removing 
those  which  had  once  existed  in  the  interests  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  was  a  Liberal  in  the  sense  of  championing  the 
equal  'jberties  of  all,  and  in  believing  that  the  most  legitimate 
province  of  Parliament  was,  afU-r  having  removed  all  class 
rt>strictions  to  allow  men  to  work  out  their  own  commercial 
and  industrial  salvation.  He  voted  to  abolish  primogeniture 
and  State  aid  to  religion,  and  he  assisted  Sir  Alfred  Stephen 
to  amend  the  Divorce  Laws  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Cox's 
house  conUined  a  Harge  number  of  wool-exhibition  trophies, 
thi-  most  notable  of  which  were  three  gold  medals,  one  dated 
18()2,  given  by  Mort  and  Co.,  for  the  best  six  fleeces  in  the 
grease,  one  awarded  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  third,  dated  1878,  the  Grand  Prix  of  Paris,  for 
the  best  wool  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cox  stood  for  the  Commonwealth  Senate,  but  was  un- 
successful. Ho  was  President  of  the  Stockowners"  A.s,so<'ia- 
tion.  was  an  active  member  of  the  Farmers'  and  Settlers'  As- 
soci.^tion,  a  member  of  the  Synod  for  the  Batliurst  and  Goul- 
burn  dioceses,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Al- 
though his  name  and  reputation  did  not  extend  themselves  in 
to  the  other  colonies,  he  was  possessed  of  political  and  social 
sympathies  as  wide  as  the  Australian  Continent.  He  has  now 
died  at  the  age  of  78.  having,  as  he  himself  lat<»ly  admitted, 
had  a  "good  innings."  It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  "he 
never  spoke  ill  of  his  neighbours,  but  helped  every  deserving 
case  and  lots  of  undeserving  ones.  There  is  no  man  living  who 
was  more  easily  taken  down  than  he  was;  for  h(>  could  not 
believe  that  men  were  liars  or  knaves." 

It  has  also  been  said  of  him  by  a  pastoral  joi>rnal  that  "in 
his  death  the  fanners  and  settlers  have  lost  a  trustt-d  leader, 
the  Church  of  England  has  lost  a  pillar,  the  poor  hav(>  lost  a 
friend,  and  the  State  has  lost  a  noble  citizen."  Retiuii  scat 
in  pace. 


An    Australian    Novel. 


"Love  and  Longitude." — A  novel  by  R.  Scot  Skirving.  Wlien 
a  medic;;  1  or  any  other  practitioner  steps  out  from  the  ranks 
of  his  profession  and  undertakes  to  amuse  the  world  (for  that, 
we  imagine,  is  the  primary  purpose  of  fiction)  hy  the  writiiit; 
of  a  nov<'l.  he  at  once  places  himself  in  "a  ticrc-c  light."  and 
subjects  his  work  to  the  careful  and  car(>l(.ss,  the  serious  and 
the  jocular,  the  thorough  and  the  diletante  criticism  of  every 
one — those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not,  read  the  book. 
but  been  merely  "told  about  it."  With  regard  to  a  man's 
fellow  townsmen,  the  theory  of  "the  prophi-t  "  or  of  "the  hero  " 
at  once  applies,  and  matured  men  of  the  world  treat  tlu- 
artempt  in  the  same  spirit  which,  in  a  schoolboy,  would  ho 
best  described  "as  a  lark."  If  th<'  writer  asked  all  his  critics 
as  townsmen  to  a  big  dinner,  and  told  his  story  over  a  goo;l 
brand  of  champagne  and  a  ph  ntiful  supply  of  good  "smokes." 
they  would,  of  course,  pronounce  it  a  "good  yarn."  and  advise 
the  author  to  "put  it  in  book  form";  but  when  he  omits  the 
dinner  and  the  champagne  and  the  "smokes."  and  anticipat's 
their  advice  by  publishing  a  novel,  they  adopt  a  patroiiisingly 
sympathetic  air.  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  accept  t he- 
opinion  of  the  tenth,  who  doesn't  read  the  book  through,  tie- 
cause  he  doesn't  expect  much,  and  finds  he  is  not  carrfed  oil 
liis  feet  in  the  first  chapt<^r.  Dr.  .Scot  Skirving.  of  Sydney, 
has  published  his  novel  "locally."  which  is  his  initial  I'rror . 
for  it  comes  to  us  as  a  "  coloninL  production,''  and,  afii  r  all. 
ue  are  a  community  of  snobs;  for  we  habit uaUy  decry  every- 
thing that  is  native — colonial  wine,  colonial  soldiers,  colonial 
poetry,  colonial  tweed,  colonial  musical  compositions,  colonial 
ale,  even  colonial  gentry,  colonial  pronunciation  colonial  man- 
ners; but  as  soon  as  a  singer,  or  a  writer,  or  an  artist,  has  re- 
ceived the  London  hall-mark,  we  bow  the  kni'e,  and  carefully 


and  respectfully  consider  the  thing  so  "marked"  for  the  first 
time.  We  are  all  alike,  and  the  writer  of  th(>  review  claims  no 
exemption.  But  ougli^,  we  not  to  try  to  grow  out  of  it?  The 
fact  that  we  do  get  the  hall-mark  of  the  old  world  now  and 
ilii'ii.  in  various  departments  of  human  aceomp'ishmenr. 
proves  tliiit  we  ilo  piocluce  some  no"d  muti'iial  ;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  ourselves  that  we  should  try  to  find  on- 
whether  it  is  good  or  hid.  before  it  is  sampletl  by  otner 
peoples.  We  renl^Inber  once  hearing  Mrs.  Armstrong  inow 
"Melba'')  sing  the  Shadow  Song  from  "Dinoiah"  in  a  corru- 
gated iron  drilling  hall  in  the  suburb  of  an  ".\ustralian  city." 
The  audience  was  a  "suburban"  one  in  many  senses,  and  W' 
oveiheiml  some  society  "  youii^  ladies "  express  the  opinii>n 
that  it  was  "a  nice  voice."  but  "needed  cultivation."  Witli  :i 
twoy.'ars  or  so,  .Mrs.  Armstrong  had  gone  with  meteoric  .spc  d 
t)  the  very  z<-iiith  of  the  operatic  world,  and  been  niadi'  much 
of  by  princes  and  crowned  heads;  and  now  we  want  to  hear 
her.  and  will  jiay  fancy  prices  for  frunt  meats'.  We  have 
read  Dr.  Scot  Skirviiig's  iiivel  from  cov<-r  to  cover,  and  can 
honestly  say  that  we  eiijoyi'd  it.  It  is  "a  good  yarn."  quiet'y 
and  sanely  told,  with  a  distinct  under-current  of  humour  cf 
the  .Jacobean  school,  though  less  free,  and  perhaps  less  "inci- 
dental" than  that  in  the  work  of  the  discovi  ler  of  the  Tliain  -s 
Sailor-man.  Dr.  .^cot  Skirvina's  is  a  se:i  story  of  two  yi>ars 
ago.  which  takes  its  rise  in  .Sydney,  and  carries  us  over  tie 
Pacific  to  some  peaceful  islands  out  of  :lie  'burly  burly"  c.1 
the  gossimer  of  iIk-  world's  shipping-  There  is  always  one 
and  afterwards  two  good,  iiretty.  and  iliH-idedly  interesting 
young  women  on  the  scene,  who  brighten  up  the  ship's  com- 
pany .IS  does  a  little  bit  of  red  in  a  d-  licalely-coloured  woman's 
liat.      The  interest  is  k<-pt   up  throughout,  at   least  for  those 
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readers  who  do  not  require  perpetual  "fizz"  in  their  reading. 
The  knowledge  of  shiplifo,  practical  sta-faring,  and  navigation 
would  do  credit  to  Captain  Marryat  or  Captain  Mayne  Read; 
and  we  understand  that  the  elaboration  of  a  problem  in  navi- 
gation (too  complex  for  land-lubbers)  was  the  original  cause 
of  the  book  being  written.  The  book  will  be  interesting  to 
such  as  love  "Treasure  Island,"  and  certainly  to  all  who  find 
pleasure  in  going  '  right  out  to  sea"in  imagination. 

There  are,  of  course,  evidences  of  the  amaUur.  Dr.  Scot 
Skirving  kills  off  too  many  of  his  people  at  once,  and  nearly 
all  with  the  same  disease — plague.  Some  variety,  as,  tor 
instance,  suicide,  scarlet  fever,  diabetes,  or  Bright's  disease, 
would  have  been  an  improvement,  and  the  author  could  have 
utilised  his  knowledge  of  symptoms.  Again,  when  the  char- 
acters of  the  book  speak  to  one  another,  they  use  one  another's 
names  too  often.  It  is  not  only  unnnatural,  but  gives  a  some- 
what commonplace  tone  to  the  dialogue.  The  author  is  a 
bit  cold-blooded  with  his  characters.  One  is  nearly  run  over 
by  a  train,  six  or  eight  die  of  plague,  two  are  drowned  in  a 
sti-uggle  arising  out  of  the  delirium  of  a  plague  patient,  the 
captain  is  washed  overboard  in  a  storm  and  lost ;  one  falls  and 
another  jumps  overboard,  though  both  are  ultimately  rescued 
and  a  boat  is  picked  up  at  sea  in  which  four  people  had  died 
of  thirst  and  two  had  only  just  survived.  Dr.  Scot-Skirving 
kills  more  than  his  fair  share ;  and  if  all  writers  of  fiction  in- 
dulged in  the  same  blood-thirsty  spirit,  we  should  expect  to 
hear  of  some  State  legislative  interference,  or  of  Mr.  Kingston 
putting  an  embargo  on   the  publication. 
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ST.  HILIERS." 

Middleton  St.,  Stanmore. 


Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls. 


Boys  under  Nine  (Kindergarten) 
Terms  on  Application. 


Cigarettes. 


Egyptian,  Simon  Arzt's,  Port  Said. 
Turliisli,  Carattianassis,  Samos 
Algerian,  Bertomeu  &  Co's.,  Algers. 

And  Most  Other  Approved   Brands   of  English.  American 
AND  Oriental  stocked.  Fresh  and  Sweet. 


LHHIB  S  GO..  307  Geoioe  Street 


Nearly  opposite  \ 
Hunter  Street,    / 


Sydney. 


PRIVATE      HOTEL. 

"THE  OSBORN,"  40  NICHOLSON   STREET, 

,  MELB     URNE. 

Highest  and  Healthiest  Position,  and  within  lo  minutes"  walk  of  G  P.O.     Ever> 

Comfort  and  Convenience  for  Inter-State  Visitors  and  others. 

Billiard  Room.  etc.     Telkphonr  2795. 

Terms   on    application    to    Mks.    DRY,    Proprietress.       Letters   and   Telegrams 

■  receive  prompt  attention.     Inspection  invited. 


Prize  Story. 


United  Australia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 
Two  Guineas  for  the  best  original  unpublished 
Australian  Story  by  an  Australian  writer. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  iiom  dc  plume,  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designa- 
tion.    Seals  will  not  be  broken   until  awards  are  made. 
Address ;     "  The    Editor,    United    Australia,    Equitable 
Building,  Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Story." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  .^fstralia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Story,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  competing  story  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  tor  the  prize  of  which 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  stories  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  story  must  not  exceed  five  thousand,  or  contain 
ess  than  three  thousand  words. 

Prize  Photograph. 

United   Australia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 

One   Guinea   for  the  best  original  unpublished 

Photograph  of  Australian  scenery. 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  de  pltime,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made     Address : 

"  The     Editor,    United    Australia,    Equitable    Building, 

Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Photograph." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  tlie  prize,  and 
the  U.mtb;d  Acstiulh  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Photograph,  with  sole  right  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  competing  photograph  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  .5th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  photographs  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  tests  of  merit  will  be  workmanship  and  picturesqueness. 

The  competing  photograph  must  not  exceed  in  size  half-plate. 

Prize   Poem. 

United  Austr.\lia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 
One   Guinea   for  the  best  original  unpublished 
Poem  on  an  Australian  subject. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  noia  rf--  plume,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made     Address : 

"The    Editor,    United   Austr.\lia,    Equitable    Building, 

Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Poem." 

CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Austiuliv  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Poem,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  competing  poem  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which  it 
competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  poems  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  poem  must  not  exceed  thirty  lines. 
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EXCHANGE    BU 


ILDINGS, 
56    Pitt    Street,    Sydney, 
Jlgcnfs  for  Crown  Eanas  $  Pastoral  Properties  Gciterallv, 

Conduct  all  Business  in  LonneLtinn  witli  l.andi^.  Mines,  and  Works  Departments 

and  the   Freasurv  ;  aisn  L.ind  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

Teletjraph  Address-  "  Exchany.-."      Postal  Address— Box  690  G.P.O. 

Telephone  1799. 

Terms  of  Advertising. 

The  Terms  of  Advertising  in  the  colums  of  United  Australia  are  as  follows; 

1  in.  in  single  column   ...  6s.  each  issne.  |  6  in.  in  single  column— 30s.  each  issue* 
■2  ,,  „  Us.  .,  Whole  Column  (10  in  I    60s. 

3  ,,  ,,  155.  ,,  1  (Double  Column  pro  rata.) 

Whole  Page        .  .        90s.  each  issne. 
Address — 
THE  M.\NAGER,  "United  Austr.\lm,"  Premier  Huildings,  Melbourne,  \  ic. 


PERPETUAL  TRUSTEE   COMPANY 

LIMITED. 


Offices— No.    2   SPRING    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

Directors: 
Hon.  RICHARD  JONES,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  HENRY  MOSES,  M.L  C.  A.  H.  K    M.^XWELL,  Esq. 

Hon.  REfllNALD  JAS.  BLACK,  M.L.C.  W.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


The  Company  works  under  special  Act  of  Parliament  which,  whilst  debarring 
it  from  undert.iking  any  business  of  a  speculative  character,  empowers  it  to  act 
as  Executor  and  Trustee  under  Wills,  Trustee  in  Marriage  orotherSettlements. 
Administrator  in  Intestacy,  to  take  over  Trusts  from  Private  Trustees,  to  act 
under  Power  of  -ittornoy,  and  carry  out  every  description  of  Trust  and  Agency 
Business. 

Solicitors  hitherto  acting  continue  to  conduct  the  legal  business  of  Estates. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 


